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Poetry. 


Original. 
THE OLD MAN’S REVERIE. 


The night air fans my throbbing brow ; 
It cools my heated brain ; 

And with its gentle dalliance, now 
It wakes old thoughts again. 


Its touch upon my temple, seems 
My own dear mother’s hand ; 

Its low breathed symphonies are like 
My sweet-voiced sister band. 


Again I’m in my childhood’s home,— 
Its tones rest on my ear ; 

How lingeringly they seem to come,— 
How thrillingly and clear ! 


Again my voice, with gleeful shout, 
Hath mingled in the song ; 

These long, long years are all forgot,— 
My heart again is young. 


It hath forgot the measured throb 
Which years of pain had taught ; 

The faded eyes and silvered hair 
These years of toil have brought. 


This evening air that fans me now,— 
Those starry eyes above— 

Have waked a yearning in my heart, 
For those I used to love. 


Long, weary years have bowed my frame, 
And brought me wealth untold, 

But I forgot the heart needs love, 
Till I’m alone and old. 


Poughkeepsie, July, 1849. Epza. 











Original. 
TO LILY IN HEAVEN. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 








‘*Why stand ye here gazing up into Heaven 1"—Bibdle. 


Come down !—come down to me, 
Bright spirit from the bosom of thy God! 
Return! that Heaven may come along with thee, 
In all the splendor of that bright abode ! 
Where we are told by those who dwell in this, 
That Angels live in everlasting bliss— 
Live there with thee, dear Lily ! in eternal bliss ! 


Come down !—come down to him, 
Who, with the Dove-winged swiftness of pure 
thought, 
Soars up to thee with an immortal Hymn 
Of heavenly tenderness—with sorrow fraught— 
And lead him to sweet Waters, where, in pain, 
His soul, by drinking, may not thirst again— 
By Heaven’s deep Heatine Wetts to thirst no 
more again ! 


Come down !—all things have rest— 
The birds have their appointed times to hie— 
“ The foxes,” too, “ have holes’—but for this 
breast, 
There is no joy, until I come to die, 
And go down tothe grave where thou hast gone— 
Or fly up into Heaven where thou hast flown— 
Far up above the Stars in Heaven where thou hast 
flown ! 


Come down !—in this fond heart 
Thy soul shall dwell as Angels dwell above ! 

For, as they cannot ever thence depart— 

Kept there in joy by God’s sustaining love— 
So, in this heart—in this fond aching breast— 
Shall thy dear spirit find eternal rest— 
Eternal rest, dear Lily ! find eternai rest ! 

Villa Allegra, Dec. 6th, 1840. 

The most extraordinary thing in connection 
with gin palaces, notwithstanding the profu- 
sion of every known and unknown ornament, 
is the absence of mirrors. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that publicans are well 
aware that, if adrunkard could only see Lim- 
self, he would immediately turn away in hor- 
ror from the glass. 

—@- 

When you see a small waist, think how 

much health is wasted. 














AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 


Albeit a wild locality, so far as the natural 
featmes of the landscape were concerned, 
yet the vicinity of Barnagore, 2s, for the dou- 
ble reason of concealment and euphony, I 
shall call it, was a tolerably peaceable place, 
viewed with respect to its inhabitants, Bar- 
ring the occasional beating of a tithe proctor, 
or ducking of a sheriff’s officer, the country 
for miles around the village which gave it a 
name,was singularly free from Agrarian out- 
rage. The land was divided into moderately- 
sized estates, each supporting the hospitable 
mansion of a country gentleman, with his 
good-natured wife, and their handsome rollick- 
ing progeny. During a long series of years, 
various intermarriages had taken place between 
the several families; so that, at the time I 
write of, there was scareely an individual of 
note in the country who could not claim cous- 
inship with each and every one of his neigh- 
bors. One gentleman there was, however, 
who was wholly unconnected with the mag- 
nates of the district. He was a Mr. Fooks, a 
rich old bachelor residing in a very pretty cot- 
tage, close to the boundary hedge of a large 
estate which had lain for some time unoccu- 
pied. The dwelling of Mr. Fooks stood in 
the midst of a beautifully cultivated pleasure- 


| ground, a wilderness of sweets, where the 


emerald turf of the lawn was soft and rich, 
and smiling, as though it lay in the heart of 
England’s sunny Hampshire. A kind man 
was Mr. Fooks; beloved by the ‘squires, 
with whom he never quarreled, when in the 
heat of the chase, following the hounds in 
full ery after Reynard, they trampled his 
harvest-fields. He was beloved by them, I 
say, notwithstanding his uniform desertion 
of the dining-room after the first magnum of 
claret had gone its rounds; a grievous de- 
reliction from the rules of good-fellowship, 
which would not have been easily pardoned 
in any one else; but Mr. Fooks was a priv- 
ileg«d man, and, as the ladies were wont to 
remark, “ it was really a comfort to feel sure 
of having one gentleman steady on his legs 
in the drawing room, so that one might ven- 
ture to give him a cup of coffee without the 
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chance of haying half of it spilled on one 
best satin.” 


*s 


| 


requiring his pacific neighbor to sell him the) 
| piece of ground in question. A polite reply | 








—_ 








scoundrel; it mustn’t be. Ill go to him, and 
offer to fight him in his stead.” 


. With the young people he was an es- ‘in the negative was returned 5 and Magennis, | Accordingly, he repaired to the dwelling of 
pecial favorite. No better partnerin “Sir boiling with rage at having his will opposed, | Mr. Fooks, and found that gentleman as tran- 
Roger de Coverly,” or merrier opponent in ‘hastened to seek an interview with Mr. Fooks. | quilly occupied with his books as whenhe was 

visited by Magennis in the morning. 


the game of “ Matrimony,” could be found | He found that gentleman seated in his pleas- 





in the entire country; while his skill in mak- 
ing “hurley’s,” for the boys, and carving 


wooden babies for the girls, secured for him 


a wide-spread popularity among the rising 
generation. By common consent he was 
known in hisneighborhood as “ Holy Fooks;” 
and this epithet was bestowed not in ridi- 
cule, but as a sincere acknowledgement of 
his singularly blameless and useful life. Per- 
haps it was also meant to commemorate a 
peculiarity in his charaeter—he was never 


known to fight. From the tithe-procter,|ly, “to disoblige a neighbor; but I am sure | 


lant 


| parlor surrounded by his books; and after 


the first salutations had passed, Magennis be- 
gan abruptly :— 
| “Mr. Fooks, am I to understand from your 
letter that you refuse to let me have the lawn 
field ?” 

“ Certainly, sir; I have no intention what- 
ever, of parting with it.” 

“But I tell you I want it, and have it I 
| will.” 
“T should be sorry,” said Mr. Fooks mild- 


“ A bad business this,Fooks,” said Mr. Pen- 
rose; “a very bad business. Why, man, ra- 
ther than you should meet Magennis, [ll fight 
the rascal myself.” 

* Thank you, my friend,” replied Mr. Fooks: 
“T feel most grateful for your kindness ; but 
since Mr. Magennis has chosen to take cause- 
less offence, am resolved to give him the 
meeting he desires. Perhaps,” he added smil- 
‘ing, “the result may be better than you ex- 
| pect.” 

“ O, my dear Fooks,” said his friend, ‘‘ don’t, 





whom his hospitality entertained and regu- | Mr. Magennis will see the impropriety of I beseech you, build on that. ‘I he fellow isa 
larly paid—an unprecedented line of con-| pressing the matter further, when I repeat | regular assassin, and if he had his deserts, 
duct, which caused that much enduring man ‘that 1am quite determined not to sell the! would long since have gained promotion at 


to exclaim, “Sure Barnagore would bea 
heaven upon earth if every man in it was | 
like Holy Fooks”—from the tithe-proctor | 
down to the urehin’s whom he often caught 
snaring hares or cutting sticks in his wood, 
he never abused or quarreled with any one. 
Yet Holy Fooks was no coward; that the 
poor widow at the mill could testify, whose 
fair-haired boy he saved from drowning by 
jumping into the mill-pond at the imminent 
risk of his life. And when Tom Maloney’s 
house was burned, who but Holy Fooks 
could be found to tread the falling floor ; | 
and while with one hand clinging to the | 





blackened rafters, with the other seize in| 
children, and hand them | 


succession three 
safely to those outside? Mr. Fooks, in short, 
was that, I grieve to say, anomalous charac- | 
ter in Ireland—a brave good man who would 
not fight ! 

The estate which bounded his, had lain, I 
have said, for some time unoccupied; but at 
length a tenant for it appeared in the person 
of a professed duelist from Tipperary, who 
having made even that fiery locality too hot 
to hold him, and possessing as much money 
as impudence, resolved to settle at Barna- 
gore, and break fresh ground among its quiet 
inhabitants. Tom Magennis, for such was 





field.” 


\the hangman’s hands. However, there will 


* You won't sell it ?” be score or two of your friends on the ground 
“ No, sir.” to see fair play, and have satisfaction from him 
“Then,” said Magennis, with a fearful im-| for your death.” 
precation, “if youdon’t give me the field, | With this somewhat equivocal piece of con- 
you shall give me satisfaction; and may be | solation, and a hearty shake of the hand, Mr. 
I'll find your ‘heirs, executors, administratcrs | Penrose took leave of his friend, who, during 
and assigns, easier to deal with than your-| the remainder of the day, stayed within doors, 
self.” | and declined seeing any visitors. On the fol- 
A quiet smile passed over the countenance | lowing morning a large concourse of people, 
of Fooks. | including, indeded, nearly every inhabitant of 
“ Do you mean, Mr. Magennis, that you wish | the parish, assembled on the common to 
me to fight a duel ?” | witness the approaching combat. Long ard 
“ Certainly ; name your friend, and [’ll send | loud were the lamentations of the poorer peo- 
mine to meet him.” | ple, who had experienced much kindness from 
“Tam not much versed in these matters,”,|Mr Fooks, at the fate which awaited him ; 


| said Fooks; “but I believe, as a challenged | while the deepened tones and darkened looks 


party, I have a right to select the weapons and | of the gentlemen testified their sympathy with 
the place of meeting ?” him and their abhorrence of his antagonist.— 

“QO, certainly ; nothing can be fairer — | Precisely at twelve o'clock Magennis appear- 
Choose what you like, my boy; the sooner | ed on the field, mounted on a splendid blood 
the better.” And the bully rubbed his hands | horse, a dagger was stuck in his belt, and he 
with delight at the prospect of slaying anoth- | brandished an enormous two edge sword in 
er man. | his hand. He cast a scornful glance around, 

“Then,” said Mr. Fooks, “I wish to dis-| and not seeing his opponent, exclaimed, with- 
pense entirely with seconds, to fight on horse- | °U* addressing any one in particular, “TI 


back, and to arrange that each of us can | thought the cowardly fool would be afraid to 
come armed with whatever weapons we may | 








_meet me ; but if he sneaks away ; perhaps one 
choose. Let the place of meeting be the| of his friends (with a sarcastic emphasis) will 


his ga had not oF been Ypres . his | wide common between the school house 
new pre ence ere ne mnange | to esta lish | the milj; the time twelve o’clock to-morrow ; 
several “ very pretty quarrels” with hisneigh- 


and | tke his place.” 
“Here he comes himself!” cried a boy, 


bors. He was an unerring shot, seldom fail- 
ing to kill his man at any number of paces, 
and was as prone to take offense as the infa- 
mous Fighting Fitzgerald. He challenged 


one young gentleman for accidently touching 


= 


hjm with his whip as they were leaping toge- | 


ther across a stream while following the 
hounds. All attempts at a reconciliation 
were rejected by the scornful bully; they 
met; and an hour afterwards a fine lad, the 
hope of his house, was carried home a lifeless 
corpse, 

The neighboring gentlemen tried to send 
Magennis to “ Coventry,” but it would not do; 
he wasaman of good family, and tried to 
maintain his position in society literally at 
the point of the sword. Every one wished 
him away, but who was to “ bell the cat?” 

It happened that a small field belonging to 
Mr. Fooks lay next the upper corner of Ma- 


jand let him who is first driven off the field be throwing up his hat, and a general cheer an- 


| declared vanquished.” 


| “Queer arrangements as ever I heard,” 
| said Magennis. “ Why, my good fellow, don’t 
lyou know that if Icome armed with a long 
| sword, and mounted on my hunter Highflyer, 
Pll ride you down and split you like a lark, 
before you can say Jack Robinson? How- 
ever, that’s your look out, and not mine; so 
of course I agree to what you propose, and 


have the honor to wish youa very good morn- 
ing ” 


He then walked away, marveling much at 
the coofness of his antagonist, and thinking 
what fun he would have on the morrow.— 
Every one he met was told of the jest, and in- 


| nounced the approach of Holy Fooks. 
| He advanced rapidly, mounted on a Kerry 
pony of so diminutive a size, that its rider’s 
feet were but little raised above the ground. 
He was completely enveloped in an ample 
| crimson _dressing-gown, which waved and 
| flaunted in the breeze after a singular fashion. 
|In his right hand he bore something which 
had the appearance of a very long lance ; but 
| which, having both extremities covered by the 
extended folds of the dressing-gown, was not 
as yet clearly visible. With his left hand he 
| shook the bridle, and urged his tiny steed to- 
wards the spot where stood the astonished 
Magennis. 
Whatever the latter gentleman may have 


| 








gennis’s lawn, to which the latter wished to 
have it annexed ; he accordingly wrote a let-| 
ter, couched in a very high and mighty style. | 


vited to witness the combat. Great was the | thought of Mr, Fooks’ costume, his mettled 
consternation caused by the news throughout! horse seemed to have formed his own private 
opinion on the subject ; for no sooner did the 

“To think,” said Mr. Penrose, one of the | gaudy dressing-gown flaunt beneath his eyes, 
chief landed proprietors, “ that our own hon-| than he started, shied, and pranced in a man- 
est Holy Fooks, who would not willingly of- | ner which caused his rider to exclaim, with an 
fend a worm, is to be slaughtered by this’ expletive too forcible for transcription, “What's 


Barnagore. 
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the meaning of this buffoonery? Come on ‘care; at the door of the poor schoolmaster on | early grave. 


and meet me like a man.” 

“ Always happy to oblige a friend,” said Mr. 
Fooks ; and suddenly throwing back the of- 
fensive garment, he raised his weapon and 
shook it full in the face of his adversary. It 
was a long slendor pole, having at one end a 
distended bladder containing some dried peas. 
A fearful thing it looked in the eyes of High- 
flyer; and so appalling to his ears was the 
rattling noise it made, that despite the furious 
efforts of his master, he fairly bolted, turned 
tail, and gallopped> at full speed across the 
common. After him rode Fooks, shaking his 
rattle and shouting, “ Come back, Mr. Magen- 
nis! come back! ’tis a shame for you, man, to 
be afraid of a dressing-gown and a ehild’s rat- 
tle !” 

But faster and faster flew the affrighted 
horse, bearing his enraged master beyond the 
sound of the inextinguishable laughter which 
hailed his defeat and the bloodless triumph of 
Holy Fooks. The bully had not courage to 
return to thecountry and vrave the merciless ri- 
dicule which awaited him. He disposed of 
his property, and retired to England where he 
was compelled to live in peace, as his neigh- 
bors soon learned to appreciate him, and de- 
clined to indulge his propensity for fighting. 
Yet the few persons who continued to asso- 
ciate with Mr. Magennis, were often puzzled 
to account for the transport of rage which 
possessed him whenever the slightest allu- 
sion happened to be made in his presence to 
dried peas, Kerry ponies, or crimson dressing- 
gowns.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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DEATH AND BURIAL OF LITTLE 
NELL.” 








BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





For she was dead. There, upon her litile 
bed, she lay at rest. The solemn stillness was 
no marvel now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and 
calm, so free from trace of pain, so fair to 
look upon. She seemed a creature fresh from 
the hand of God, and waiting for the breath of 
life; not one who had lived and suffered 
death. 

Her couch was dressed with here and there 
some winter berries and green leaves, gather- 
ed in a spot she had been used to favour.— 

“ When I die, put near me something that 
has loved the light, and had the sky above it 
always.” Those were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble 
Nell, was dead. Her little bird—a poor slight 
thing the pressure of a finger would have 
crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage ; and 
the strong heart of its child-mistress was mute 
and motionless for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, 
her sufferings, and fatigues? All gone. Her'’s 


was the true death before their weeping | 


eyes. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, but 
peace and perfect happiness were born ; 
imagedinher tranquil beauty and profound 
repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unalter- 
ed inthischange. Yes. The old fireside had 
smiled upon that same sweet face ; it had pas- 
sed like a dream through haunts of misery and 





*Old Curiosity Shop. 


‘the summer evening, before the furnace fire 
upon the cold wet night, at the still bedside of 
| the dying boy, there had been the same mild, 
lovely look. So shall we know the angels in 
their majesty, after death. 

The old man held one languid arm in his, 
and that the small hand tight folded to his 
breast, for warmth. It was the hand she had 
stretched out to him with her last smile—the 
hand that had led him on through all their 
| wanderings. Ever and anon he pressed it to 
|his lips; then hugged it to his breast again, 
murmuring that it was warmer now; and as 
he said it, he looked, in agony, to those who 
stood around, as if imploring them to help 
her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of 
it. ‘The ancient rooms she had seemed to fill 
with life, even while her own was waning fast 
|—the garden she had tended—the eyes she 
had gladdened—the noiseless haunts of many 
a thoughtful hour—the paths she had trodden 
'as it were but yesterday—could know her no 
more. 





bent down to kiss her on the cheek, and gave 
his tears free vent,“ it is not in this world 
that Heaven’s justice ends. 
compared with the world to which her young 
spirit has winged its flight, and say, if one de- 
liberate wish expressed in solemn terms above 
this bed could eall her back to life, which of 
us would utter it!” 

When morning came, and they could speak 
more calmly on the subject of their grief, they 
heard how her life had closed. 

She had been dead two days. They were 
all about her at the time, knowing that the 
end was drawing on. She died soon after 
daybreak. They had read and talked to her 
‘in the earlier portion of the night, but as the 
|hours erept on, she sunk to sleep. They 
|could tell, by what she faintly uttered in her 
dreams, that they were of her journeyings 
with the old man; they were of no painful 
scenes, but of those who had helped and 
used them kiadly, for she often said “God 
bless you!” with great fervour. Waking, she 
never wandered in her mind but once, and that 
was at beautiful music which she said was 
in the air. God knows. It may have been. 

Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet 
sleep, she begged that they would kiss her 
once again. ‘That done, she turned to the old 
man with a lovely smile upon her face—such, 





| they said, as they had never seen, and never 


could forget—and clung with both her arms 
about his neck. They did not know that she 
was dead, at first. 
* + + . * * 

And now the beli—the bell she had so of- 
ten heard by night and day, and listened to 
with solemn pleasure almost as a living voice 
—rung its remorseless toll for her, so young, 
'so beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vig- 
| orous life, and blooming youth, and helpless 
infaney, poured forth—on crutches, in the 
pride of strength and health, in the full blush 
of promise, in the mere dawn of life—to gath- 
er round her tomb. Old men were there, 
whose eyes were dim and senses failing— 
grandmothers, who might have died ten years 
ago, and still been old—the deaf, the blind, 
the lame, the palsied, the living dead in many 
shapes and forms, to see the closing of that 


* 











“It is not,” said the schoolmaster, as he | 


Think what it is, | 
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What was the death it would 
| shut in, to that which still could crawl and 
creep above it! 

Along the crowded path they bore her now ; 
pure as the newly-fallen snow that covered it ; 
whose day on earth had been as fleeting. — 
Under that porch, where she had sat when 
Heaven in its mercy brought her to that 
peaceful spot, she passed again, and the old 
church received her in its quiet shade. _ 

They carried her to one old nook, where 
she had many and many a time sat musing, 
and laid their burden softly on the pavement. 
The light streamed on it through the colored 
-vindow—a window, where the boughs of trees 
were ever rustling in the summer, and where 
the birds sang sweetly all day long. With 
every breath of air that stirred among those 
branches in the sunshine, some trembling, 
changing light, would fall upon her grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 
Many a young hand dropped in its little 
wreath ; many a stifled sob was heard. Some 
—and they were not a few—knelt down.— 
All were sincere and truthful in their sor- 
row. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, 
and the villagers closed round to look into the 
grave before the pavement stone should be 
replaced. One called to mind how he had 
seen her sitting on that very spot, and how 
her book had fallen on her lap, and she was 
gazing with a pensive face upon the sky.— 
Another told, how he had wondered much 
that one so delicate as she, should be so bold ; 
how she had neverfeared to enter the church 
alone at night, but had loved to linger there 
when all was quiet; and even to climb the 
tower stair, with no more light than that of 
the moon rays stealing through the loopholes 
in the thick old wall. A whisper went about 
among the oldest there, that she had seen and 
talked with angels ; and when they called to 
mind how she had looked, and spoken, and 
her early death, some thought it might be so, 
indeed. ‘Thus, coming to the grave in little 
knots, and glancing down, and giving place to 
others, and falling off in whispering groups of 
three or four the church was cleared in time, 
of all but the sexton and the mourning 
friends. 

They saw the vault covered and the stone 
fixed down. Then, when the dusk of even- 
ing had come on, and not a sound disturbed 
the sacred stillness of the place—when the 
bright moon poured in her light on tomb 
and monument, on pillar, wall, and areh, and 
most of all (it seemed to them) upon her 
quiet grave—in that calm time, when all out- 
ward things and inward thoughts teem with 
assurances of immortality, and worldly hopes 
and fears are humbled in the dust before them 
—then, with tranquil and submissive hearts 
they turned away, and left the child with 
God. 

O! Itis hard to take to heart the lesson 
taat such deaths will teach ; but let no man 
reject it, for it is one that all mast learn, and 
is a mighty universal Truth. When Death 
strikes down the innocent and young, for 
every fragile form from which he lets the pant- 
ing spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in 
shapes of mercy, charity, and love, to walk 
the world, and bless it with their light. Of 

















every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on such 
| green graves, some good is born, some gen- 
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tler nature comes. In the Destroyer’s we 
there spring up bright creations that defy his, 
power, and his dark path becomes a way of 
light to Heaven. 
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From the N. Y. Tribune. 


MAZZINI. 
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A sketch of some portions of the public ca- 
reer of JosEru Mazzini, now a member of 
the Roman Republican Government, and who 
has for twenty years been recognized through- 
out Europe as an ardent leader of Italian Lib- 
eralism, may not be uninteresting to the read- 
ers of The Tribune. 

We first find him the editor and publisher | 
of a literary paper at Genoa, in June, 1828.— 
‘The censorship took alarm at the freedom of 
its language, and it was formally suppressed 
by the Ministry of Police, in December of the 
same year. 

Our young patriot next attempted the es- 
tablishment of another paper at Leghorn; 
but he was a marked man, and a decree of 
suppression stifled this also at its birth. A 
magazine, published at Florence, met the 
same fate, for the crime of suffering an 
article written by him, to appear in its 
pages. ' 

Another year rolled on, and the Three Days 
of July, 1830, electrified the Liberals through- 


out the world. New hopes were raised—how | 
soon to be again dashed to the earth, we all | 


remember! ‘The monarchs of Europe fora 
while stood aghast ; the Italian despots crowd- 
ed their dungeons with all who were suspect- 
ed in the least degree ; Mazzini found himself 
under arrest. To his father, anxiously inquir- 
ing of the authorities the cause of isis son’s 
stidden imprisonment, this somewhat amusing 
answer was returned: “ Your son is in the 
habit of walking out alone, and in the even- 
ing, deeply meditating. He thinks too much, 
and we do not know the subject of his thoughts. 
This we do not like!” Being acquitted of 
any charge, his only punishment was a five 
months’ detention in solitary confinement, and 
banishment from the country. 

Young Mazzini betvok himself to Marseil- 
les, then crowded with Italian and Spanish 


exiles, who had been lucky enough to escape | 


hanging, shooting or imprisonment at home, 


_| guise, and then joined a party of his country- 


Rewts has, in return, recognized his mockery 
of a Republic! The King of the French or- 
| dered Mazzini to leave France. Ife remained, 
| however, nearly a year at Marseilles in dis- 


;men in Switzerland, who were preparing for 
|a descent into Savoy to induce an insurrection 
there. The attempt miscarried ; the band of 
liberals was dispersed : Switzerland could not 
affurd them a safe asylum, and Mazzini, after 
many wanderings and hair-breadth escapes, | 
reached England in 1837. 

The literary reputation of the man had pre- 
ceded him ; six volumes of his works had won | 
for him the fame of a chaste, nervous and em.- | 
inent writer. The Liberals in England knew | 
and esteemed him, and, relying on the honor | 
E and hospitality of the Government and people, | 
he fixed his abode in London. 

In 1844, the British public was astonished | 
to learn through the press that letters from 
the Continent, addressed to Italian and Polish 
refugees in England, had, in passing through 
the London Post Office, been opened secretly 
by Government officers, and after re-sealing 
returned to the mai!. M. Mazzini, whose let. 
ters had been tampered with among the rest, 
first elucidated this astounding discovery. A 
Committee appointed by Parliament reported 
that the Government had only followed an old 
usage, and the Tory Ministry dared to defend 
the infamous practice. 

The British Government having, by this 
contemptible theft, learned from M. Mazzini’s 
letters that a body of Italians were assembled 
at Corfu, and intending to effect a landing in 
the Neapolitan territory, there to raise the 
standard of insurrection, “ submitted certain 
parts of the information thus obtained” (says 
the committee’s report) “ to a foreign Govern- 
ment”—that of the Two Sicilies—and the re- 
sult was that the revolutionists were seized 
upon their landing and shot under military law. 
Such are the boasted free institutions of Great 
Britain ! 

The noise which this affair made in the 
newspapers, drew much attention in England 
upon Mazzini. The modest intelligence of 
the man of letters, the courage of the soldier, 
the devotion of the patriot, were recognized in 
him. Thomas Carlyle bore public testimony 
of him to the effect “ that he is a man of ge- 
nius and virtue, of sterling veracity, humanity 
and nobleness of mind.” 

But the emissaries of Despotism have omit- 

















and here he commenced the publication of| ted nothing to cast odium and reproach upon 


“ La Giovine Italia,” assisted by other of his 
countrymen, by whose means political essays, 
embraced in its pages, were smuggled into 
every sea-port in Italy. The fisherman, the 
vine-dresser, the artist, the villager, ev ery- 
where throughout the North of the Peninsula, 
carried concealed about his person these poli- 
tical tracts ; the people read, reflected, and in 
many districts popular risings ensued, follow- 
ed, however, by the prompt and merciless 
vengeance of their tyrants. 

Louis Philippe, firmly seated on his throne, 
began to kick away the ladder by whieh he 
had mounted. A cordial understanding com- 
menced between his government and the cab- 
inets of the despotic powers. He bartered 


away the liberties of his people for the recog- | 


nition of his government by Austria. So_ 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, in this present |t 
year, has joined the leagt xe of monarchs, and 


this excellent and sincere man. Forgery has 
been resorted to, and the most infamous sen- 
timents have been invented in the Absolutist 
journals, and made to appear above his name. 
These he has fully and completely exposed.— 
Every species of injury has been attempted to 
be inilicted upon his character. But posterity 
will do justice to the heroic patriot, when the 
crowned heads who have plotted his destruc- 
tion shall be overthrown and forgotten. 

The part which Mazzini has taken in Ital- 
ian Reform, since the accession of Pope Pius 
~-the man who attempted to mediate between 
the Present and the Past, and who has been 
found unfit for either—is too frésh in our 
| Seamerios to need recalling. He is now one 

of the chiefs of that glorious Republic which 
has proved Rome to be worthy still of a Bru- 
tus ora Rienzi. Whatever be her success in 
‘the present struggle, Rome has redeemed, in 























this effort, her ages of abasement. Should 
Mazzini survive Rome, we shall no doubt find 
him againin the foremost ranks wherever a 
struggle between Democracy and Despotism 
is waging. Should he fall, Rome’s buried 
Liberty will be his immortal monument, 
and 





“ There is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime.” 


G. J. T. 
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"THOUGHTS ON LABOR. 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 





Man Is STILL IN BONDAGE to the elements ; 
and since the beastly maxim is even now pre- 
valent that the strung should take care of 
themselves, and use the weak as their tools, 
though to the manifest injury of the weak, 
the use of machinery has hitherto been but a 
trifling boon in comparison with what it may 
be. In the village of Humdrun, its thousand 
able-bodied men and women, without machin- 
ery, and having no intercourse with the rest 
of the world, must work fourteen hours out 
of twenty-four that they may all be housed, 
fed, and clothed, warmed, instructed, and 
made happy. Some ingenious hands invent 
water mills, which saw, plane, thrash, grind, 
spin, weave, and do many other things, so that 
these thousand people need work but five 
hours in the day to obtain the result of four- 
teen by the old prccess. Here then a vast 
amount of time——nine hours in the day—is set 
free from toil. It may be spent in study, so- 
cial improvement, the pursuit of a favorite art, 
and leave room for amusementalso. But the 
longest heads at Humdrum have not Chris- 
tian, but only selfish hearts beating in their 
bosoms, and sending life into the brain. So 
these calculators think the men of Humdrum 
shall work fourteen hours a day as before.— 
“Tt would be dangerous,” say they, “to set 
fire to so much time. The deluded creatures 
would soon learn to lie and steal, and would 
speedily end by eating one another up. It 
would not be Christian to leave them to this 
fate. Leisure is very good for us, but would 
be ruinous to them.” So the wise men of Hum- 
drum persuade their neighbors to work the 
old fourteen hours. More is produced than is 
consumed. So they send off the superflui- 
ties of the village, and in return bring back to 
tea and porcelain, rich wines, and show gew- 
gaws, and contemptible fashions, that change 
every month. The strong-headed men grow 
rich, live in palaces, their daughters do not 
work, nor their sons dirty theirhands. They 
fare sumptuously every day ; are clothed in 
purple and fine linen. Meanwhile the com- 
mon people of Humdrum work as long as be- 
fore the machines were invented, and a little 
harder. They are also blest by the “improve- 
ments.” The young women have red ribbons 
on their bonnets, French gloves on their 
hands, and shawls of India on their shoulders, 
“tinkling ornaments” jn- their ears. The 
young man of Humdrum is better off than his 
father who fought through the Revolation, 
for he wears a beaver hat, and a coat of Eng- 
lish cloth, and has a Birmingham whistle, and 


a watch in his pocket. When he marries he 
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will buy red curtains to his windows, and a| graded, and will hug their chains, and count | 
showy mirror to hang on his wall. For these | machinery an evil. j 

valuable considerations, he parts with the nine | for all the evils at Humdrum, in the Christian) ~~--~---~-~~-~-~—~ 
hots a day Which machinery has saved ; but | 


has no’ more bread than before. For these 
blessings he will make his body a slave, and 
leave his mind all uncultivated. He is con- 
tent to’ grow up a body—nothing but a body. 
So that if yow look therein for his Understand: | 
ing, Imagination, Reason, you will find them | 
like three grains of wheat in three bushels of 
chaff. Yow shall seek them all day before 
you find them, and at last they are not worth 
yoursearch. At Humdrum, Nature begins to 
revolt at the factitious inequality of condition, 
and thinks it scareé right for bread to come 
fastest into’ hands that add nothing to the gen- 
eral stock. So many grow restless, and a few | 
pilfer. In a ruder state crimes are few—the 
result of violent passions. At Humdrum they | 
are numerous; the result of want, indolence,’ 
or neglected edvéation; they are in great 
measure crimés against property. ‘To reme-| 
dy this new and unnatural evil there rises a| 
Court House and a Jail, which must be paid | 
for in work ; then Judges and Lawyers, and 
Jailors, are needed likewise in this artificial | 
state, and add to the common burthen. The 
old Atheniafis sent yearly seven beautiful 
youths and virgins—~a tribute to the Moni- 
tour. The wise men of Humdrum shut up in 
jail a large number; a sacrifice to the spirit 
of modern cupidity—unfortunate wretches 
who were the’ victims and foes of society ; 
men so weak in head or heart, that their bad 
character was formed for them, through cir- 
cumstances, far more than it was formed by 
them) through their own free will. Still far- 
ther, the men who violate the laws of the bo- 
dy, wsing the mouth niuch and the hand a lit- 
tle, or itr the opposite way, soon find Nature 
taking vengeance for the offense. Then un- 
natural remedies must oppose the artificial 
disease. In the old time every sickly dunce 
was ¢ured “with Motherwort and Tansy,” 
which grew by the road-side, suited all com- 
plaints, and was administered by every moth- 
er in the village. Now Humdrum has its 
“ medical faculty,” with their conflicting sys- 
tems; homeepathic and allopathic, but no more 
health than before. Thus the burden is in- 
creased to little purpose. The strong men of 
Humdrum have grown rich and become edu- 
cated. If one of the laboring men is stronger 
than his fellpws, he also will become rich, and 
educate his children. He becomes rich, not 
by his own work, but by using the hands of 
others, whom his eunning overreaches. Yet 
he is aot more avaricious than they. He has 
perhaps the average share of selfishness. So 
he gets and saves, and takes care of himself, a 
part of their duty which the strong have al- 
ways known how to perform, though the 
more difficult part, how to take care of others, 
to think for them, and help them to think for 
themselves, they rave yet to learn, at least to 
practice. Alas, we are still in bondage to the 
elements, and so long as two of the “enlight- 
ened” nations of the earth, England and 
America, insist on weaving the garments for 
all the rest of the world, not because they 
would clothe the naked, but that their strong | 
men might live in fine houses, wear gay ap- 
parel, dine on costly food, and their Mouths 
be served by other men’s Hands, we must ex- 
pect that seven-tenths of mankind will be de- 











Religious. 


Is not the only remedy 











idea of wealth, and the Christian idea of Frow the Church of England Magazine. 

work ? | PRESENT STATE OF THE SEVEN 
There is a melancholy back-ground to the | CHURCHES. 

success and splendid achievements of modern | ; 

society. You see it in rural villages, but more At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, 

plainly in large cities where the amount of | the Secretary read a memoir, by Capt. J. T. 





Poverty and Wealth is summed up as in a'ta- Newbold, on the present condition of the sev- 


ble of statistics, and stands in two parallel | ©" churches of Asia, mentioned in the Revel- 
columns. The wretchedness of a destitute | ation, which the writer has recently visiteth— 
mother contrasts sadly with a warehouse, | He observes that the history of these interest- 
Whence she is éx¢luded by a single pane of ing a “ bi a ag present 
glass, as cold as popular charity and nearly as | Condition has been little adverted to. 
thin. The comfortless hut of the poor, who He begins his account with the church of 
works, though with shiftless hands and fool- | Ephesus; the first mentioned by St. John, 
ish head, ig a dark back-ground to the costly | and that which still maintains its ecclesiastical 
stable of the rich man who does nothing for Speridrity in giving a title to the Greek Arch- 
the world, but gather its treasures;and whose | bishop, while the others have only bishops at 
horses are better fed, housed, trained up, and | their head, — it is _ in statistical im- 
eared for, than his brother. It is a strange) portance. e port of Ephesus is now chok- 
relief te the church of God, that, with thick ed up by a pestiferous morass; and lonely 
granite walls, towers up to Heaven near by.—-| walls, tenanted only by the jackal, oceupy the 
One cannot but think, in view of the suffering | _ “a once haps neg = ore —— 
there is in the world, that most of it is the | of Ayasalux stands about a mile from the ru- 
fault of some one ; that God, who made men’s | ins, and contains'about forty scattered’ cotta- 
bodies, is no bankrupt, and does not pay off a | £¢S, one only tenanted. by a Christian: The 
penny of Satisfaction for a pound of Want,| mosque of the village contains only four gra- 
but has made enough and to spare for all his| nite columns, said to have belonged to the 
creatures, if they will use it wisely. Who | great temple of Diana, whose ruins are still 
does not sometimes remember that saying,’ visible near the port. | The mosque is going 
“Inasmuch as you have done it unto the) to deeay, like the Christian church, and every 
least of these, you have done it unto, thing appears to be in the last stage of disso- 
me ?” lution, Capt. Newbold noticed’ thit some of 
The world no doubt grows better ; comfort | the — — erp ene the ancient 
is increased from age to age. What is a lux-| temple had exfoliated, evidently from extreme 
uty in one gereration, scarce attainable by the | “he a 7 oe this might ra 
wealthy, becomes at last the possession of happened when the temple was consumed by 
most men. Solomon, with all his wealth, nad | fire. 
no carpet on his chamber floor, no glass in | Smyrna, the most flourishing of the whole, 
his windows, nor shirt to his back. But, as, '8 4n increasing city. = population, which, 
the workl goes, the increase of comforts does | twenty years ago, was about 77,000, is now 
not fall chiefly into the hands of those who | 130,000, and is rapidly increasing. . There are 
create them by their works. The mechanic| five Greek, three Latin, and two Protestant 
cannot use the costly furniture he makes.— | churches. The Greeks have eng — 
This, however, is of small consequence, but| nd the Latins a large college ; but the Pro- 
he has not always the more valuable consider- | testant schools have failed. a — 
ation—time to grow wiser and better in. A) Church at Smyrna continues in a flourish- 
man in New England is called poor at this day,| ing condition. 
who would have been rich a hundred and fifty| Pergamos is the most prosperous of the 
years ago; but asit rises the number that churches, after Smyrna. The population is 
falls beneath that standard, becomes a great-| 16,000, of whom’ 14,000 are Turks, and near- 
er part of the whole population. Of course | ly all the rest Christians. The Christian quar- 
the comfort of a few is purchased by the loss) ter contains two Greek churches and one Ar- 
of the many. The world has grown rich and| menian. Close to the ancient church, Capt. 
refined chiefly by the efforts of those who | Newbold found a Greek school, where the pu- 
themselves continue poor and ignorant, So| pils were seated on marble tombstones, which 
the Ass, while he carried spices to the Roman) formed the ncagpy ni the school. oe 
bath, contributed to the happiness of the copies of three of the Inscriptions ere, 
State, but was himself always dirty and over- | none of which have hitherto been pub- 
worked. It is easy to see these evils,and weep lished. bral 
for them. It is common also to censure some| Thyatira is still a flourishing town. It had 
one class of men—the Rich or the Educated | been lost to the Christian world from the fall 
the Manufacturers, the Merchants, or the Pol-| of Constantinople,under the Turkish name of 
iticians, for example—as if the sin rested sole- | Akhissar, until 4 to light in the nee 
ly with them, while it belongs to society at teenth century. The population 18 above 
large. But the world yet waits for some one | 19,000, of whom 2,009 are Greek, and 120 
to heal these dreadful evils, by devising some | Armenians, each having a church ; the former 
new remedy, or applying the aid. Who, said tobe on the site of the apocalyptic church. 
shall apply for us Christianity to social| Capt. Newbold copied several inscriptions 
life ? @ | there. 
~e Sardis, the ancient capital of Croesus, is 
TxIxk ox 1T.—In the space of 513 years,| now more desolate than even Ephesus. Scarce- 
England and France were at war 352 years; ly a house remains. The melancholy Gyraan 


more than half the time. ‘lake, the swampy plain of the Hermus, and 
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the thousand motinds fortning the necropolis | 


conspicuously the famed tumulus‘of Alyattes, 
produce a scene of gloomy solemnity. Mas- 
sive ruins of buildings still remain, the wall 
of which is made up of sculptured pieces of 
of Corinthian Ionic columns, that once 
formed portions of the ancient Pagan tem- 
ples, 

The Pactolus, famed for its golden sand, 
contains no gold; but the sparkling grains of 
mica, with which the sand abounds, have pro- 
bably origiuated the epithet. Capt. Newbold 
suggests that the singular tumuli of Sardis 
deserve to be opened, and recommends the 
subject to the attention of the Society. 

Philadelphia has a population of 10,000 
Turks and 3,000 Greeks. It contains twenty- 
five churches, all small and mean, but contain- 
ing fragments of ancient sepulchres. A mas- 
sive ruin was pointed out as the church of the 
apocalypse. 

Laodicea, whose fate has been forgotten for 
centuries, was brought to light in the seven- 
teenth century. It was, and is, a mass of des- 
olate ruins. The hills on which it stands 
have been supposed to be volcanic, but erro- 
neously. They are composed of aqueous beds, 
chiefly limestone. 
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From the New York Eclectic and Medical Journal. 
Central Medical College, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Tue Centrat Mepicat Corres, is the 
name adopted for the Medical Institution re- 
cently established in this city. The title is at 
once expressive of its locality and design, its 
situation being in the center of the State, and 
its object to concentrate in a thorough organ- 
ized form, the entire strength of the Eclectic 
Medical Profession, aiming thereby to ulti- 
mately insure its general adoption throughout 
the State. 

We have recently traveled through most of 
the southern and western portions of New 














York, and have found great unanimit y among 
our friends, in favor of this enterprise. Syra- 
euse was urged ‘as the most favorable point of 
location, by reason of its central position, and 
the certain prospect of its increase in business 
and population. Since our return, we have 
received a large number of letters, also urging 
the prosecution of the enterprise. We feel 
that we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
in the very general encouragement which we 
have received from all quarters of the state. 

It will be recollected that at the annual meet- 
ing of the Eclectic Medical Society of Western 
New York, said Society voted unanimously to 
discontinue their Medical Institution at Ran- 
dolph, and give all its influence to build up a 
similar one in Syracuse. 

We assure our friends and the public, that 
every care will be taken to render the institu- 
tion equal to the best Medical College in the 
State ; and that to the accomplishment of this 
end, we shall freely devote our time and means. 
The arrangements we have already made, look 
to a thorough and scientifie course of medical 
instruction. 





To establish 2 good medical college is, we 
are aware, no small task. We shall need the | 
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of Eclecticism in the State. At Syracuse there 
is a disposition to aid us liberally, and we are 
happy to say that our friends fully appreciate 
the benefit such an establishment will prove 
to that city. 

It is proposed to build in Syracuse, a college 
edifice, worth $10,000, put into shares of $100 
each—ten per cent of each share to be paid in 
advance, and ten per cent of the balance to be 
paid every three months thereafter, with inter- 
est until the whole is paid. The institution to 
be under the control of the trustees already 
appointed for that purpose, by the State Ee- 
lectic Medical Society, incorporated under the 
law passed by the Legislature of New York, 
April 12, 1848. Somewhat over one half of 
the shares will be taken by our friends in 
Syracuse and vicinity—our friends in different 
parts of the State will take the balance. Quite 
a number, from various quarters, have already 
signified their readiness to take shares. Oth- 
ers will please forward their names, 

We hope to place before our readers, an en- 
graving of the plan of the edifice, in the next 
number of the Journal. 

Pleasar.t and commodious halls will be in 
readiness for the Fall and Winter course of 
Lectures. Each branch of Medical Science 
will be fully illustrated with suitable drawings 
and apparatus, and ample material for the prac- 
tical illustration of Anatomy. 
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Antiquity of the Electric Telegraph. 





In Arthur Young’s travels in France, from 
1787 to 1789, published at Bury St. Edmond’s, 
in 1792, we find the following passage, which 
clearly points out the discovery of the princi- 
ple and practice of the electric telegraph :— 
“In electricity,hhe (Mons. Lormond) has made 
a most remarkable discovery: you write two 
or three words on a paper; he takes it with 
him in a room, and turns a machine enclosed 
in a cylindrical ease, at the top of Which is an 
electrometer, a small fine pith ball; a wire 
connects with a similar cylinder and electrom- 
eter in a distant apartment; and his wife, by 
remarking the corresponding motions of the 
ball, writes down the words they indicate ; 
from which it appears that he has formed an 
alphabet of motions. As the length of wires 
makes no difference in the effect, a correspon- 
dence might be carried on at any distance; 
within or without a besieged town for instance; 
or for a much more- worthy, and a thousand 
times more harmless purpose, between two 
towns prohibited or prevented from any better 
connection.”—Ladies’ Dol. News. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
Great West, is the vast Salt Desert, which 
lies nearly in the center of the Continent.— 
The frequent allusion to it, induces us to give 
the following account which we find in Bry- 
allt’s journal of a tour through California— 





After describing scenes of solemn desolation 
and barrenness immediately around the bor-| 
ders, the writer comes unexpectedly upon the 
desert, which he thus describes : 

We stood on the brow ofa steep precipice; | 





the descent from the ridge of hills immediate- 
ly below and beyond which—a narrow valley 
or depression in the surface of the plain,about 
five miles in width—displayed so perfectly the 
wavy and frothy appearance of highly agitated 
water, that Colonel Russell and myself, who 
were riding together some distance in advance, 
both simultaneously exclaimed :—* We must 
have taken a wrong course, and struck anoth- 
er arm or bay of the Great Salt Lake.” With 
deep concern we were looking around, survey- 
ing the face of the country, to ascertain what 
remedy there might be for this formidable ob- 
struction to our progress, when the remainder 
of our party came up. The difficulty was 
presented to them, but soon upon a more calm 
and scrutinizing inspection, we discovered 
that what represented so perfectly the rushing 
waters, was moveless and made no sound !— 
This illusion soon became manifest to us all, 
and a hearty laugh at those who were the first 
to be deceived was the consequence, denying 
to them the merit of being good pilots, or pi- 
oneers, &c. 

Descending the precipitous elevation upon 
which we stood, we entered upon the hard, 
smooth plain we had been surveying with so 
much doubt and interest, composed of bluish 
clay, incrusted with wavy lines, with a white 
saline substance, the first representing the bo- 
dy of the water, and the last the crests and 
froth of the mimie wavesand surge. Beyond 
this, we crossed what appeared to have been 
the beds of several small lakes, the waters of 
which have evaporated; thickly incrusted with 
salt, and separated from each other by small 
mound-shaped elevations, of a white, sandy, 
or ashy earth, so imponderous that it has been 
driven by the action of the winds into these 
heaps, which are constantly changing their po- 
sitions and their shapes. Our mules waded 
through these ashy undulations, sometimes 
sinking to their knees, at others to their bel- 
lies, creating a dust that rose above and hung 
over us like a dense fog. From this point, 
on our righi and left, diagonally in our front, 
at an apparent distance of thirty or forty miles, 
high isolated mountains rise abruptly from the 
surface of the plain. Those from our left 
were as white as the snowlike face of the des- 
ert, and may be of the same composition ; but 
I arn inclined to the belief that they are com- 
posed of white clay, or clay and sand intermin- 
gled. . 

The mirage, a beautiful phenomenon fre- 
quently mentioned as exhibiting itself upon 
our journey, here played its wonderful illusions 
in a perfection and with a magnificence surpas- 
sing any presentation of the kind I had pre- 
viously seen. 

I observed that where these appearances 
were presented in their most varied forms, 
and with the most vivid distinctness, the sur- 
face of plain was broken, either by chasms 
hollowed out from the action of the winds, 
or by undulations formed of the drifting 
sands, 

About eleven o’clock we struck a vast white 
plain, uniformly level, and utterly destitute of 
vegetation or any sign that shrub or plant had 
ever existed its snow-like surface. Pausing 


/a few moments to rest our mules and moisten 


our mouths and throats from the scant supply 
of beverage in our powder kegs, we entered 
upon this appalling field of sullen and hoary 
desolation, It was a scene so entirely new 
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pressed with its sublimity, felt a slight shud-| he chooses to seat himself among the ultra. | 
der of apprehension. Our mules seemed to | demccrats, and not unfrequently cracks a joke | 
sympathize with us in the pervading sentiment, | at the Mountain. Having failed in their efforts | 
and moved forward with reluctance, several | to have him deprived of his united command, 
of them stubbornly setting their faces for a | the opposition refused to allow the demand 
countermarch. for his pay. “ Very well, gentlemen,” pleas- 

For fifteen miles,the surface of this plain is | antly remarked Changarnier, “if it comes to 
so compact, that the feet of our animals, as| blows, ] must only fight for you gratis.” The 
we hurried them along over it, left but little | high reputation and the pleasantry of this el- 
if any impression for the guidance of the future | derly (for he is not an old) soldier, did not, 
traveler. It is covered with a hard crust of| though such combinations usually conciliate, | 
saline and alkaline substances combined, from | in the least appease the ultra-republican repre- 
one-fourth to one-half of an inch in thickness, | sentatives. ‘The seat he had chosen was pro- 
beneath which is a stratum of damp whitish| bably an additional offense. Fearing, they 
sand end clay intermingled, Small fragments | hated him, while their ill-conceived dislike ap- | 
of white, shelly rock, of an inch and a half in | peared to cause him diversion, on which ac. | 
thickness, which appear as if they once com- count they hated him the more. His grotes- | 
posed a crust, but had been broken by the | que pleasantry “ that it would have been as| 
action of the atmosphere, or the pressure of easy to make an emperor asa box of bonbons,” | 
water rising from beneath, are strewn over the | was too pungent and true to be forgiven. It 
entire plain and imbedded in the salt and 
sand. 

As we proceeded, the plain gradually be- 
came softer, and cur mules sometimes sunk 
to their knees in the stiff composition of salt, 
sand, and clay. The traveling at length be- 
came so difficult and fatiguing to our ani- 
mals, that several of the party dismounted— 
myself among the number—and we conse- 
quently slackened our hitherto brisk pace into 
a walk. About two o’clock, A. M., we dis- 
covered through the smoky vapor the dim 
outline of the mountains in front of us, at the 
foot of which was to terminate our day’s 
march, if we were so fortunate as to reach it. 
But still we were a long and weary distance | 
from it, and from “ grass and water” which we 
expected there to find. A cloud rose from the 
south soon afterwards, accompanied by sever- 
al distant peals of thunder, and a furious wind, 
rushing across the plain and filling the whole 
atmosphere areund us with the fine particles 
of salt, and drifting it in heaps like the newly 
fallen snow. Our eyes became nearly blind- 
ed, and our throats choked with the saline 
matter, and the very air we breathed tasted of 
salt. 














was taken to express a foregone conclusion.— | 
Cockran’s History of the National Constituent | 
Assembly. 


Miscellany. 
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THE LADY’S DREAM: 











BY THOMAS HOOD, 





The lady lay in her bed, 
Hler couch so warm and soft, 
3ut her sleep was restless and broken still ; 
For turning often and oft 
From side to side, she muttered and moaned, 
And tossed her arms aloft. 





At last she started up, 
And gazed on the vacant air 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there ;— 

And then in the pillow she burried her face 
From visions, ill to bear. 


The very curtains shook, 
Iler terror was so extreme ; 

And the light that fell on the broidered quilt 
Kept up a tremulous gleam : 











Personal Sketches. 
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General Changarnier. 
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cried, 
“O me! that fearful dream ! 


“ That weary, weary walk, 
In the churchyard’s dismal ground ! 

And those horrible things, with shady wings, 
That came and flitted around ! 

Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound! 


The jealousy of French officers under Na- 
poleon had become proverbial, and without 
implying that Changarnier was jealous, yet he | 
never did exhibit that comrade-like spirit 
which marked the intercourse of Lamoriciere 
and Bedau. If nota better soldier, he was 
the elder. General Changarnier was one of 
the most distinguished officers of the Algerine 
army. His characteristic is intrepid coolness. 
No peril or difficulty can shake his judgment | 
or excite him. His features are small, and| 
when he was a young man, may have been| 
even effeminate ; but there is a play of elec- | 
tric quickness over them, such as portraits, 
fail to communicate. Should he be called in-| 
to action against rebellion, he would be the | 
Claverhouse of the time. His manner is fa-| 
cile and ever gay. He is of easy access, and| 
his speech is characterised by a spice of caus-| 
tichumor. Yet in temper he is arbitrary and! 


*“ And O! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 

With figures drooping, and specters thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;— 

And the voice that tried, ‘For the voice of pride 
We haste to an early tomb! 








‘“«< For the pomp and pleasures of pride, 
We toil like the African slaves, 

And only to earn a home, at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;—’ 

And then it pointed ;—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves! 


And her voice was hollow, and shook as she | 








| 











‘ 


* And still the coffins came, 

With their sorrowful trains, and slow, 
Coffin after coffia still, 

A sad and sickening show ; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a world of Wo! 


*“ Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly bali— 

Disease, and Hunger, Pain, and Want, 
But now I dream of them all! 


“ For the blind and the cripple were there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 

And the houseless man, and the widow poor, 
Who begged—to bury the dead ! 

The naked, alas! that I might have clad ! 
The famished, I might have fed ! 


“ The sorrow I might have soothed, 
And the unregarded tears ; 

For many a thronging shape was there 
From long forgotten years ; 

Aye, even the poor, rejected Moor, 
Who raised my childish fears! 


** Each pleading look, that, long ago, 
I scanned with a heedless eye ; 

Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I passed it by ; 

Wo, wo for me, if the past should be 
Thus present when I die ! 


“No need of sulphurous lake, 
No need of fiery coal ; 

But only that crowd of human kind, 
Who wanted pity and dole, 

In everlasting retrospect, 
Will wring my sinful soul! 


* Alas! Lhave walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 
And fill the burial sod,— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls, 
Not unmarked of God ! 


“T drank the richest draughts, 
And ate whatever was good ;— 

Fish, and flesh, and fowl), and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 

But I never remembered the wretched one 
That starve for want of food. 


“T dressed as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 

But I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


“ The wounds I might have healed! 
The human sorrow and smart! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart.” 


She clasped her fervert hands, 
And the tears began to stream ; 

Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme ; 

And yet, O yet! that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream ' 
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THE HUNGARIAN WOMEN. 





T’o the great moral resources of Hungary, 


in her present death struggle for independence, | 


must yet be reckoned the character and devo- 
tion of the women, For years back, it was 
the women of Hungary who gave the most 
powerful impulse to the national feeling. It 
was they who fostered the Hungarian language, 
and its literature, and who inspired patriotic 
sentiments in their husbands, sons and lovers. 
Ever since Pesth,—by the Magyars themselves, 
from its rapid progress, called the “ New York 
of Old Europe”—became the capital of Hun- 
gary, the noble-women refused to spend the 
income from their large estates at Vienna.— 
They looked on the Hungarian families of the 
Esterhazys, Koharys, Nadastys and Czichys, 
which are almost domiciliated in Austria, if 
not as absolute traitors, at least as deserters 
of the cause of their country. Girls refused 
to marry men who would not vow to shun 
Vienna, and in no case to accept the office of 
Chamberlain, or any other court title of dis- 
tinction. Every national effort, from whatev- 
er source, was sure of being rewarded by the 
women. The highest in rank, Countesses and 
Baronesses, taught infant schools, and in- 
structed the children of the poor in the lan- 
guage and history of their forefathers. One 
of these, a Countess Brunswick, sister to the 
Judex Curie, the man second in rank only to 
the Viceroy Palatinus, established and taught 
in several of these institutions, during my 
presence at Pesth; but had to make several 
journies to Vienna before she could obtain the 
royal consent to this act of philanthropic and 
patriotic d>vtion. “What do you teach these 
children ?” demanded the late Emperor, Fran- 
cis I., when she remonstrated against the in- 
terference of the Government. “I teach them 
to become good and useful men and women,” 
was the noble reply of the Countess. “I 
wish,” retorted the Emperor, “you would 
teach them to become loyal subjects.” Educa- 
tion in Austria has ever been looked upon as 
the proper means of teaching the young 
the prerogatives of their rulers, and the 
duty of submission on the part of the 
slaves. 

And here I must pay a just tribute to the 
personal charms of those women who devote 
their lives and fortunes to the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of their country. When 
beauty fires patriotism, we may indeed be 
prepared to witness deeds of heroic valor,— 
And what beauty is this that acts as a talis- 
man on a brave people in arms for their dear- 
est rights! No fading moonlight countenan- 
ces, blanched by privation and sorrow—no 
waning cheeks lit up with the paroxysm of 
despair—no polished marble, with its cold, re- 
pulsive indifference—no figures of the draw- 
ing room, tortured into shape by some heath- 
en milliner—no withered relics of convention- 
al endurance. There is a wild, daring, pierc- 
ing beauty about these women, sprung direct- 
ly from the Caucassian mountains, by the side 
of which your soft, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
Saxon maid looks like a faint lithograph by 
the side of one of Coreggio’s incarnations.— 
Such women, deeply imbued with a sense of 
their country’s wrongs, and a female purpose 
to avenge them, are now lashing the frenzy 


of the men to deadly combat.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

















Churning in Extenso. 


I have heard of a young lady “ down East” 
who thang “ alto” in one of the churches. She 
had been at a boarding school for half a quar- 
ter somewhere, and came home perfectly 
amazed that her anfashionable Papa did not 
dine at “ chew” o’clock. She always spoke of 
her “ schewity,” and made frequent allusions 
to an obsolete old lady, whom the ancients 
knew as dame “ Grateachude.” There was a 
favorite anthem commencing, ‘‘ Turn O Lord, 
O Turn away!” &c., mach performed by the 
choir. She always chanted it; “ Fseharn, O 
Lord! O Tschurn away,” much to the edifiea- 
tion of the Congregation, most of whom were 
extensively engaged in the dairy business— 
Great West. 





+=—@> -— 
A Curious and Striking Illustration. 
It is well known that clergymen in Scotland, 


often form the subject of comment. Their 
peculiarities, their failings, their abilities are 





freely and unsparingly criticised. A minister, 
resident not quite a thousand miles from this 
place, whose stock of sermons and ideas is 
somewhat meager, and who is, consequently, 
under the painful necessity of now and then 
serving up the same dish, was some time ago 
the topic of conversation between two of his 
flock. “ John, what do you think of our min- 
ister?” asked one. “ Some folk like him gay 
an’ weel,” evasively replied John. “ But what 
is your ain opinion, John?” again asked the 
other. “ Weel, if ye man hae my opinion,”— 
said John, “I think that the lad deals in the 
sma’ grocery line, and he has a’ the goods in 
the shop window.” 





=<@r 
That Pig. 


A young lady ina boarding-house, very vain 
of her musical talent, was one day entertain- 
ing the company with a song, when a crusty 
old bachelor came out of his room on the 
next floor and bawled from the top of the 
stairs, 

“ What are you doing with that pig? Do 
turn that pig into the street !” 

“What pig?” cried several. 

The old bachelor descended the stairs, look- 
ed into the room, and said—“I thought I 
heard a pig squealing in this room !” 

The girl never sang afterwards without first 
ascertaining that the old bachelor was ab- 
sent. 


ee 
Slow Promotion. 


It was the eustom of an old officer to make 
his chtldren read a chapter in the Bible every 
Sunday afternoon. Upon mention being 
made of Nebuzaraden, captain of the guard, 
coming to Jerusalem, 2 Kings xxv. 8, he stop- 
ped the reader, and cried out in a tone of 
voice that showed how much he was interest- 
ed in the matter, “ Bless my soul! is that man 
stilla captain? Why he was a captain when I 
was a little boy. Promotion in his regiment 
must have been very slow !” 
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It is the.part of woman, like her own beau- 
tiful planet, to be both the morning and even- 
ing star of man’s life. The light inher eye is 
the first to rise and the last to set upon man- 

hood’s day of suffering. 











Benevolent Wish. 


Sir William Davenant, the poet, who had no 
nose, was going along the Mews one day; a 
beggar woman followed him crying, “ Ah! 
Heaven preserve your eye-sight, sir; the Lord 
preserve yout eye-sight.” 

“Why, good woman,” said he, “do you 
pray so much for my eye-sight ?” 

“ Ah! dear sir,” answered the woman, “if 
you shonld grow dim-sighted, you have no 
place to hang your spectacles on.” 

wipe 
Wear and Tear. 

Life is shortened by indulgence in anger, 
ill-will, anxiety, envy, grief, sorrow, and exces- 
sive cate. The vital powers are wasted by 
excessive bodily exercise in some eases, and 
want of due proportion in others. 

~ —~« ~@> > 
Giving and Receiving. 

Punch says there is frequently more pleas- 
ure in giving a thing than in receiving it. This 
applies more especially to medicine, advice, 
and kicks. 
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SCRAPS. 
The sandal tree perfumes when riven, 
The axe that laid it low. 
Let man who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe. 


The editor of the Racine Advocate winds up 
a long article to the ladies, with a word to the 
“ lords,” “ A word to married men. Remem- 
ber to be polite to your own wives, for if you are 
not, others will be.” 


A young lady, when told to exereise for her 
health, said she would jump at an offer, and 
run her own risk. 


The Philadelphia Sun says that birch rods 
make excellent baby-jumpers. 


New potatoes are said to be very unhealthy 
at—two dollars per bushel. They produce a 
diarrhea of the purse, which tends to a col- 
lapse of the pocket. 


The reason why so few marriages are hap- 


py, is because young ladies spend their time 
in making nefs, not in making cages. 











Love one human being purely, and you 
will love all. The heart in this heaven, like 
the wandering sun, sees nothing, from the 
dew-drop to the ocean, but a mirror which it 
warms and fills—Jean Paul. 

Who is the most unfortunate speculator 
mentioned in the Bible? 

Jonah, because he went a whaling and got 
regularly suckedin. 


It is an eastern saying, that “ It is only the 
calm waters that reflect heaven in their 
breast.” 


A lady was asked to join a division of the 
Daughters of Temperance. She replied, “ It 
is unnecessary; as it is my intention to join 
one of the Sons soon.” 

Bemus asked Jemima a few days since, if 
she had seen her “ vegetable friend.” 

“ My vegetable friend; who ia that ?” 

“Why, the young man I met you with yes- 
terday, who has carroty hair, reddish whiskers, 
and a turn-up nose.” 


Dr. Holland says, “ that if persons are al- 


ways supposing they are liable to a certain 
distemper, the nerves will so act on the part 


that it is very likely to come upon them.” 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1849. 











A stout heart,aclear conscience, and never despair 


W. L. PALMER 
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Is our agent; Office between the West doors of | 


the Syracuse House, No. 2, Salina St. 

The Proprietor, or one of the Editors, may usu- 
ally be found at their private office, 

ta” Corner of Warrenand Fayette Sts.,_ 3 


over O.S. Sumner’s Store, and opposite the Epis- | 


copal (St. Paul’s) Church. 
To Correspondents. 








‘Shakspeare’ is declined—partially on account 
of its chiregraphy. We have aet found any one 
who could read it all. 

‘R's’ communication will appear. 
=@> 


The Greek Church vs. The Roman Church. 











The ecclesiastical tendencies of Europe, at pre- 
sent, are not less interesting than its political. 

The union ef Church and State has so long form- 
ed a leading feature in the world’s Governments, 
that men scareely realize the possibility of their sep- 
aration. Our own country, indeed, winning its in- 
dependence at a moment when no one creed was 
strong enough to overpower the rest, escaped, al- 
most by a miracle, the destiny to which all others 
have bowed. From the time of the Egyptian, 
downward, men have legislated for their divinities ; 
Greek and Roman, and barbarian—Christian, Jew, 
Mohammedan, and Pagan—Chinese, Muscovite, 
Mongolian, Gau), and Briton—all have fallen into 
the same deplorable error of coercing the con- 
science. 

Just now, the American idea seems dawning 
faintly upon the European mind. France strikes 
off the Papal fetter to chain it on the wrist of her 
Roman sister. Hungary more nobly tramples it 
under her feet, resolved to die rather than wear it. 
Reme has died in a similar struggle, and Venice 
already feels the poniard at her throat. But has 
the Papacy secured its triumph? Let us see. 

in the days of Constantine, who could have fore- 
seen the vast temporal power to which the feeble 
chureh he so tenderly nursed, was destined to at- 
tain? Later, when the Reman Empire fell asun- 
der from its own weight and weakness, and the 
rival bishops of Rome and Constantinople struggled 
fer supremacy in the church, who would have au- 
gered the reiative destinies of each? so prone are 
we all to judge ef the Future by the Present. And 
in view of this history, whe shali dare te say that 
the struggle now going on in Exrope, will not re- 
sult in the further abasement of the Papal power, 
and the elevation, on its ruins, of its long eontemn- 
ed but still mighty rival ? 

We must enlarge our field of vision in order to 
comprehend the changes of time. The world is 
met yet in its dotage, nor prepared for a Millennium. 
We are still to witness mighty events—second, in 
magnitude, to none which have transpired. Re- 
ligious Superstition is yet a healthy tree, whose 
strong roots have struck deeply into the earth, and 
whose top is still green with the foliage of maturity. 
Ages must yet elapse before its branches wither, 
and its blood ceases to nourish the organs which 
distil poisonous exhalations over the land. Mean- 
fime, why not the despotism of a Greek Church as 

well as a Roman? Would it be more strange for 





. . P P | 
_@ nation of semi-barbarians to fasten its yoke on the | 


_ neck of prostrate foes, than for the Italians to have 


| twined their meshes about the arms of half-friendly 
neighbors ? 





Typographical Errors. 


We have not, of late, found much reason to com- 


| plain of these little afilictions, but afew crept in last 


| All rests upon the power of the Czar. If, asthe | week which were unusually vexatious. Pres. 


world has said, Turkey lies at thie foot of bis throne, | Sparks was made to speak of a man’s ‘ learning’ 


and if the present issues should extend his power | 
over Germany and Italy, what will he lack of uni- 
| versal European empire? England, indeed, is un- | 
_conquerable ; but England is isulated, and will not | 
rashly mingle in the fray. 

Of the disposition of Nicholas, there is small | 


clared religious faith to exist nowhere but in Rus- 
sia. In his present relation with Austria, he insults | 
the weakness which invoked his aid. Why is it | 
that he takes no pains to conceal his contempt for | 
the weak house of Hapsburg? Why do his agents, | 
on all convenient occasions, imitate his conduct to- | 
wards their German allies? Why do they so scru- | 
pulously seek to disarm the prejudice of their Scla- 
vonian foes by a forbearanee and deference studied 
,|as itisnew? Why do they seem, by these actions, 
to say, ‘ Austria is already ours ; unite with us, ye 
misguided Sclaves, and let us establish in all Europe, 
the true faith ?’ 

These are questions,—perhaps their answers may | 
have no relation to our conjectures. But surely, 
the Czar’s policy is not meaningless—his religious 
zeal not doubted (when it subserves his ambition) 
—and his present conduct not easily explained on 
common grounds. Nor is such a spread of the 
Russian Church and State, impossible; nor our 
speculations more strange than much history. 
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A Young Men’s Association. 


os 





We wish to know what causes there are to pre- 


such size and acknowledged enterprise—boasting | 
so many newspapers, schools, and churches—there 

ought to be a strong desire in the minds of all for 

self and mutual improvement. Ilow much time is 

continually wasted in animal pleasures, which, if | 
improved in the exercises of some intelligent organ- 

ization like the one proposed, would yield a rich re- 

ward of moral and intellectual culture. 

In such an enterprise, it is expected that young 
men will first move. Why, then, will they not do 
it, and while rescuing themselves from many ha- 
bits of idleness and vice, give to the public, as is 
done in other cities, lectures and essays from men 
whose mission it is to teach their fellow-men thro’ 
the eloquence given them for that purpose? We 
need but a little action to secure all this, and more, 
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The N. Y. Baptist Register, 


In an appropriate and otherwise intelligent arti- 
cle on the Roman question, says :— 

“The Triumvirs, Mazini, Avenza and Garibaldi, 
would be recognized as brilliant men in any na- 
tion, and the intrepidity of their fellow eitizens in the 
resistance of the army of Oudinot, would compare 
with the martial doings of their ancient renown.’’ 

A portion of the many errors crowded in this short 
| sentence may be typographical ; but others cannot. 
| The Triumvirs were Armexuins, Sarri and 
Mazzint. Avezzana (we thus interpret the Regis- 
ter’s Avenza) was late Minister of War, and Gari- 
baldi was commander-in-chief of the forces. The 
public mind is already somewhat confused with all 
these foreign names, and we deem it of some im- 
portance that Journalists be correct in speaking of 
the characters. 








vent the establishment, in Syracuse, of a Young | 


Men’s Literary Association. Surely, in a city of | : } ff = 
‘them doubtful, in spite of the terribie statistics of 











his Alma Mater,’ instead of ‘ leaving’ it, and our- 
| selves to assert that ‘six months ago, there was 


nol one paper published in Syracuse not of a local 
character, instead of ‘ but one.’ 

There were also some others. Nearly, if not 
quite all of these were marked in the proof, but 


question. is address to his bishops, pointedly de- | overlooked by the gompositor in correcting. 
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European Affairs. 


The last accounts from the Old World are most 
ly interesting from the fact that they create strong 
hopes and fears for the future. The crisis has be- 
come so imminent as to excite the most painful 


anxiety. We feel that another arrival may inform 


us of results which will determine the triumph of 


freedom or despotism. Whether Hungary falls, 


or Rome becomes again a Papal footstool, or, more 
likely, a French citadel, are the points whose in- 


| terest now outweighs all other. 


oT Te 


LOCAL ITEMS. 





Wyman 
Has been astonishing the Syracusans with feats 
of Ventriloquism and Magic. He is a man of fine 


‘appearance and ready wit, and performs his tricks 


with admirable adroitness. 


| The Cholera, 


Notwithstanding the ‘Order of the Board’ of 
Health, selects an occasional victim from our midst. 
But the cases have been very few, and many of 


Madam Rumor and the N. Y. Herald. Not a 
dozen cases have occurred, and several of these 
were travelers, and many not fatal. 


The Public Schools 


Closed yesterday. Their vacation is to continue 
four weeks. We would suggest to the Commis- 
sioners that a portion of it be employed in thorough- 
ly preparing the houses for next term—a work 
hitherto miserably neglected. The teachers have 
been obliged either to devote.their own vacation to 
the work, or enter upon their duties in uncleansed 
and unrepaired buildings. 


Chauncey Tuttle 

Has removed his Hat Store to Genesee St., op- 
posite the Syracuse House, and adjoining Norton’s 
Jewelery Store. Those wishing cap-ital bargains 
at small expense of capital, had better call. 


The Fast 

Was suitably observed by religious exercises, 
and suspension of business generally. We must 
except grog-sellers, however, having observed vic- 
tims to the traffic, staggering devoutly through the 
streets, and among the rest, several Indians. Truly, 
the propitiatory offering of a human victim, made 
by a liquor-dealer, is worthy the worship of Mo- 
loch, to whose, ora kindred power, he will of 
course be consigned hereafter. 


The Common Council 

Have authorized the Mayor to tender to Presi- 
dent Tayzron and Hon. Henry Cray, the hospi- 
talities of the city during the State Fair. Also, to 
extend to Farner Matruew an invitation to be 


| present on the same occasion. 
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| We trust chat Dr. Webster and the faculty of 
Educational. | . cH ad 


the Free Academy will not adopt the suicidal course 
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THE FREE ACADEMY. 


\of proving themsclves to be merely efficient critics 
and nothing more. The public will of course look 
to them as the proper persons to point out to the 
At the opening of this institution, on the 20th of | teachers of the Common Schools a better system of 





February Jast, there were nearly 300 applicants for | training. This will doubtless be done. Dr. Web- 
admission. Of these, 143 were admitted. On the | ster is said to be a man who clings tenaciously, and | 


Public Baths. 


| As the subject of public bathing has been freely 


| discussed of late in our City journals, allow me to 
‘suggest means for the convenience, comfort and 
health of the rising generation, which, I think, by 
others who have examined and reported on the 


subject, has been overlooked. 


Ist of this month, an examination of the students | we think prudently, to the “ good old ways of do- | 


who have been under training since February, com- 


how many had made such progress as would justify 
their being advanced to a higher course of studies. 
The result of this examination is that only 77 have 
passed. The remainder will be obliged, if they re- 
main in the Institution, to pursue during the next | 





or rather should have attended to, during the term | 
now closing. 


sitively “ better ways.” 


Those who have visited our Public Schools are 


ing things’ only until he is convinced that the | Well aware that a large number of the youngest 
menced, This was for the purpose of ascertaining | ‘ 


‘new ways” presented for his consideration are po- | Scholars—children from 4 to 6 years of age— is 


In short, he is said to be _made up of those who are sent by their parents as 
| 


always ready, and even anxious, to adopt any po- | much for the purpose of ridding themselves of the 
sitive improvement in the method of “‘ making boys | trouble and care for a certain portion of the day, as 
learn’’—we prefer this expression to “ teaching.” | for the purpose of giving them moral and mental 


This is the only course for the head of this Institu- | culture ; these children are mostly the offspring of 
term the studies that they have been attending to, | tion to pursue. 


No man need hope to be allowed | our emigrant population, whose physical wants, by 
to pursue any other. We congratulate the faculty | their parents, are but little cared for, except to pro- 


generally on their just appreciation of public senti- | | vide for theyn a certain amount of food. “ But 


Of these jast, three or four have been very pro- | ment with reference to the recent examinations.— | man shall not live by bread alone.”” Many of these 


perly put back on account of their youth or deli- 


sickness, from time to time, and so necessarily | tainty that if he goes through a course of studies | 


thrown to the foot of their class. Eight scholars 


There ought to be at least one place in the City to | children are born in damp cellars, live amid a fetid 


hill. W th these surrounding circumstances, can 


cate health, and others have been absent through | which a man can send his son with the moral cer- | atmosphere, and are huddled together as ants in a 
|: 


have left or have been dismissed from the Institu- | 
tion since its commencement. We have been fur- 
nished with the following list of the twelve students 
who stand highest in the Institution. The names 
follow each other according to the rank of the stu- 
dents: John Hardy, Andrew E. McGlynn, Ste- 
phen H. Weed, John Oberhiser, Joseph B. Young, 
Theodore M. Banta, James R. Brant, Benjamin S. 
Raynor, Henry M. Hull, Henry Hayes, James 
Steers, Joseph Jewett. 

On the 12th of this month, the second examina- 
tion of applicants for admission commenced. It 
Jasted six days. There were 136 applicants, of | 
whom only 58 were admitted. The Free Academy 
is worth double its cost, if we look at it only ia the | 
light of a regulator of the system of public instruc- 
tion in this City—as a tester of the efficiency of the 
Common Schools—a sort of long pole for the pur- 
pose of stirring up some of the Rip Van Winkles 
that are making our boys as sleepy and addle-headed 
as themselves. It is indeed worth something for us 
to know the facts of the case, with regard to these 
Schools. We have had a good many clap-trap ex- 
hibitions, at which, everything being cut and dried, 
the papas and mammas of the little masters and 
misses were delighted with the ‘“‘ progress”’ of their 





thorough as far as he goes. 





children, the teachers were on all hands acknow- 
ledged to be “ the greatest teachers out,” and after 
which the Trustees could do nothing less than vote 
the Principal an increase of salary. But there has 
been no means until now of obtaining a strictly im- 
partial statement of the amount and the quality of 
the instruction imparted in these schools, or of their 
practical working condition. 

If, as the recent examination for admission into 
the Free Academy would seem conclusively to 
prove, there are not in the 41 Common Schools of 
this City more than 58 scholars sufficiently versed 
in Spelling, Writing, Geography, the History of the 





United States, English Grammar, and common 
Arithmetic, to pass a creditable examination, it is | 
high time to take such steps as will induce some of | 
the teachers of these schools to open their eyes, or, 
which would be perhaps the better course, to re- 
place them by men whose eyes are already open. 
Some portion of the time now spent in talking of 
“our glorious system of public instruction,’’’ will 
have to be devoted to improving it. We learn that 
more than one-fifth of the whole number of appli- 


eants were grossly ignorant of spelling—some of| they hang out a sign in the words and figures fol- | 


them misspelling two or three usually occurring | 
words on every line they wrote. 


Dispatch. 


there, he will possess something beside a diploma | it be expected that cleanliness will be one of their 
to convince people that he isa scholar, or that if he | virtues, or have they the means for making it such. 
goes half through, or quarter through, he will be | Now I will suggest, respectfully, for the considera- 
| tion of our people, our authorities, and all concern- 

We are far from thinking that this Institution, | ed in these matters, that each Public School be 
young as it yet is, is pursuing the right course in | furnished with baths for the accommodation of the 
every respect ; but we are inclined to believe, from | | scholars, for the prevention of disease, and the ame- 
what we can le arn of the gentlemen commdeted with | lioration of mankind. In the present age we are 
it, that they will get one thing after another into | too apt to regard the improvement of the mind as 


shape, as fast as they can. They have already done | all that is necessary, and disregard the physical 


one great good. They have stirred up our public | constitution of man. Be it remembered, whatever 
schools. For this much we thank them. | we eat, whatever we drink, in fact w batever we do, 
We shall continue to keep a watchful eye over | | strengthens or debilitates both mind and body up to 
it, and will endeavor to accord to it the praise or | 4 certain stage in life; that a sound mind must be 
blame to which its future may entitle it. The gen- | accompanied by a sound body and in a healthy 
eral imperfection of the present system of Common | condition ; to make and keep this so, it is necessa- 
School training may be made the subject of a fu- | ry that many pounds of deposit on the surfaee of 
ture article—N. Y. Tribune. the skin be removed, and the whole system be kept 
vigorous, and in healthy action. i, R, 8. 
— Tribune. 


——--——_—— + ~~ @ ee - ---- 


College Commencements. 
ee 


Let Mothers be Educators. 





The Commencement at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., took place on Wednesday, the Towns and countries have female names, and 
25th inst. are represented as females; and, in truth, the mo- 

The Commencement of Columbian College was thers who educate for the future the Girst five oe 

ira , . a | of their children’s life, do found cities and countries. 
ney e ming andr’ i weneote, te mnt Who can replace a mother? Not even a father ? 
street Baptist Church, the President of the United | ._. ; ‘ ‘ 
States, Col. Bliss, the Postmaster General, the Will you, then, neglect the fairest time for working 
Mayor, and mand other distinguished persons be- | purely and deeply on posterity, since the stronger 
ing present. | sex and the state will soon step in, and bring pul- 

The exercises conpected with the annual Com- | leys and ‘grappling irons instead of your leading 
mencement of the Georgetown College, commen- | strings and gently raising levers, and therewith 
cod cn hs GR ten: move them harshly and roughly 1—Ez. 

The annual Commencement of the University al x aS 
Vermont, takes place on Wednesday of next week. | Normal School in Maine. 

Commencement at Geneva College will be held | The Committee on Education in the Maine 
on the 14th of August. Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, | | House, have presented a long Report on the sub- 
D. D., of Albany, delivers the address before the ject of Normal Schools, wherein it is thought ex- 
Literary Societies the day previous. pedient to establish a State Normal School, when- 

The Commencement of Williams’ College takes | Vet the friends of Education will furnish a suitable 
place August 15th. building for the use of said school. 

Rev. E. H. Chapin, the popular Universalist di- eee ee 
vine, of this city, is to deliver the Annual Discourse Education in Massachusetts. 
before the Senior and Junior Classes of Brown About 165,000 children, nearly 4,000 of whom 
University, at the Commencement in September. | were under 4 years of age, attended school in Mas- 
—N. Y. Christian Inquirer. sachusetts last year. Over $754,000 were raised 
during that time in the State, for education. 

In a region not a hundred miles from this place, | oe 
where the “young idea”’ is taught “ how to shoot,” | Music in the Schools. 

.In the Council last evening, it was voted to ap- 
| lowing, to wit: “ bOrpiNg SkoOl.”— Cincinncti | propriate $600 for teaching music in the High and 
Grammar Schoole.—Lowell American. 
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No Neutrality—no Partisanship. 
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From the St. Louis Reveille. 


Women in Icaria. 





Attention has hardly as yet settled upon Mr. Ca- 
bet and his society of communists at Nauvoo, but 
this will not long be the case. They are already 
busily at work re-building the Temple as a work- 
shop, and planting the fields, soon again to teem 
with an abundant harvest. For some days back, 
we have had the circular of Mr. Cabet upon our 
table, and it has been noticed in the city papers— 
at present we have but room for an outline of the 
condition of the females of the association. These 
people have been much slandered upon this point ; 
it will be seen that the peculiarity which attaches 
to their ideas on the subject, is in no wise opposed 
to the received views ot christian civilization. In 
matter of divorce, we think that our legislators at 
Jefferson, may take a good lesson frum those at 
Nauvoo. 


The first fifteen or sixteen years of a female’s life 
are consecrated to her physical, intellectual, and 
moral education. She will be taught (as well as 
the young men) the elements of all the sciences 
and arts, every means being taken to render the 
study easy and agreeable. Above all, she will be 
taught to be a good daughter, sister, wife, mother, 
housekeeper, and citizen. 

All the women (except those likely to become 
mothers, or having young children, or those past 
the age of labor, these being the objects of the spe- 
cial care of the community ,) will be occupied in the 
workshops, exercising a profession of their own 
choice ; all that can be possible, will be done by 
machines, and otherwise, to render the work agree 
able and easy. 

Marriage, and the domestic attachments, will 
exist in all their purity and all their foree—we hold 
them to be the chief source of happiness in social 
life: this we think so evident that it is not neces- 
sary to prove it: the contrary is the opinion of but 
few, and appears so erroneous, false, imprudent, 
to the universal feeling, that it must spring either 
from folly or a perfidious hostility to Communion. 

It is not marriage which is arf evil, but its bad 
organizafion ; its being contracted for all sorts of 
iaterested motives, the bad education of the hus- 
band and the wife, the danger of want to which 
the children are exposed, and its indissolubility. 
To remedy this it is not necessary to suppress mar- 
riage, but to organize it better, which will be done 
im community ; there cannot be any seeking after 
fortane ; the parties will be better educated, the 
children will be amply provided for ; but, if it should 
be absolutely necessary, divorce (under very great 
and well-considered restrictions) will render both 
parties free to accept other legitimate offers. The 
French Communists do not intend that divorce 
shall be encouraged by its facility, but that it shall, 
im extreme cases, be a remedy attainable, in order 
to protect all, and especially women, from a long- 
life tyranny, admitting of no escape, except perhaps, 
by some lightly forrmed immoral connection leading 
to misery. 

The young men will be disposed, by education, 
to beeome good husbands and fathers ; the young 
women to fulfil all the duties of good wives and mo- 
thers. There will be no marriage settlements, 
therefore, the choice then will depend on personal 
fitness; the young people will have every proper 


| facility of enjoying each other’s society; every- 
| body may marty without fear of being “‘burthened | 
| by a family,” children being the peculiar charge of 
| the State, &e. 
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Old and New Issues. 





In full view of the fact that the country is now 
moving along under a system of Democratic mea- 
sures—the Tariff of. 1846, the Sub-Treasury, the 
acquisition of vast new Territories, the prostration 
of all schemes of Land Distribution, &¢.—the fol- 
lowing paragraph, from an editorial in the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, a \@gding Whig 
journal, commenting upon some irritable sayings 
of the New York Mirror, bearing strong testimo- 
ny to the wisdom of those measures, is worthy of 
remark. It will be read with some surprise by 
those who expected to see the whole financial policy 
of the Government changed by the new Adminis- 
tration : 


“ The ‘old issues’ are obsolete ; and not only so, 
but the country is in the full tide of prosperity.— 
What wrong, or inconvenience, or source of dan- 
ger, or loss, or discredit, is there for the Adminis- 
tration te exercise its powers upon for redress, or 
remedy, or prevention ? 


Business of all kinds is 
flourishing ; industry and enterprise receive their 
meet reward ; nobody starves, 
any cause which Government or political action can 
defeat or counteract ; we are not involved in for- 
eign war, orin danger of being ; we have no reve- 
lutions to shake our land from one end to the other ; 
in short, as the editors of the Mirror may learn at 
any moment from any newspaper in the whole Re- 
public, the North American 
moment, and likely to be, the most prosperous, 
stable, fortunate, favored, and altogether admirable 


nobody suffers from 


Republic is at this 


and enviable political community on the face of the 
earth. Why, then, should the Whig party or the 
Whig Administration fret itself into fiddle-strings, 
or do anything but just keep quiet and let things 
go on as excellently as they are going ? 

* * * * * * 


- ” 


“** Masterly inactivity’ is just now the true sys- 
tem of the Whig party—for this simple reason, 
that the party has done all the good it can do at 
present by placing at the head of affairsan Admin- 
istration which does and desires todo no mischief, 
and is content, as we hope the Mirror will be, ‘ to 
let well alone.’ ”’ 

The article from which we make these quota- 
tions, is copied approvingly by the National Intel- 


ligencer, and several other Whig papers. It re- 
commends to “let well enough alone.’ Under 


the Tariff of 1846, and the Sub-Treasury, things 
are “ going on excellently.’’ Let old issues be laid 
on the shelf, they “ are obsolete’’—let the country 
have peace—let the Whig Administration simply 
see to it that the Democratic policy, now establish- 
ed and working so “ excellently,’ be quietly car- 
ried on without any change, being content with the 
glory of having placed a man at the head of Gov- 
ernment who “ desires to do no mischief.” What 
a strange comment does all this afford on the po- 
ther of heated partisans, who were fond of repre- 
senting that there must be a change of measures, 
or the country would be ruined ! 

We agree with this Whig paper: the old issues 
are obsolete. The Tariff will not be essentially 
changed, except to liberalize it; nor will the Inde- 
pendent Treasury be abandoned; and, as for the 
question of Land Distribution, that is in fact sub- 
stituted by the question of Land Reform. 

This, then, is the auspicious time for settling the 








Territorial Question. The friends of free institu- 
tions can unite, concentrate attention upon this, 
without detriment to “ other interests.’? How un- 
reasonable to allow partv names to divide them, 
when old party questions have been settled !—Na- 
tional Era, 


——___—_+.~6Ge-.——_ 


Mr. Clayton Again. 


The author of the infamous compromise of the 
last Congress, the present Secretary of State, has 


recently made the following reply to the request of 
a citizen : 

Washington, June 9th, 1849. ; 
Edward Hurst, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir :—Your letter of the 7th inst., soliciting for 
Henry Hambleton, a colored man, a passport or 
protection, is received, and in reply I have to in- 
form you, that passports are not granted by this 
department to persons of color; and that protec- 
| tions are only given to them when they are in the 
|service of Diplomatic Agents, &c., of the United 
States going abroad. 

Hambleton’s certificate of nativity is herewith 
returned. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obd’t serv’t, 

Jonn M. Crayton. 


DerarTMENT or Srare, 





The declaration is important beyond its specific 
application to this case, as it illustrates the views of 
the Seeretary on the question whether free “ per- 
sons of color” are citizens within the meaning of 
the Constitution. “ This is the first time,” says 
the Boston Republican, “ during sixty years, that 
| our Constitution has survived, that any eabinet of- 
ficer has had the unparalleled impudence, in face 

of the nation, to exhibit such insult and injustice to 
an individual, and such degrading servility to the 
| slaveholding aristocraey.”’ 

The whig Secretary’s letter, coupled with Mr. 
Calhoun’s recent declaration of the duty of the na- 
tional government to capture runaway slaves, af- 
fords us a measure of the gross impudence ard in- 
| consistency of the slave-power. A negro slave 
runaway to, or cast away upon, free foreign soil, 
according to its theory, is the object of the national 
care. Threats, negotiation, and war itself must be 
resorted to, to protect the living property. But 
emancipate this negro, and he has no longer right 
to the protection of government! Freedom has 
disqualified him, and he is thrown out of the pale 
of the sympathies of our Secretary of State !—Al- 
bany Atlas. 





| 
| 


+~~@e 
Who'll Buy? 

It is amusing to see the tacking and filling of the 
free and slave Democracy papers in this State at 
the present time. Neither party appears willing 
to make the first bona fide pic. The Post, the oth- 
er morning, opened proposals ; and the Van Buren 
organ followed suit by exhibiting their schedule, 
laid out in order like an auctioneer’s advertisement. 
In Lowell and Worcester, similar examples “ truck 
\and dicker” are going on.—Boston Atlas. 
-e- 
| The Southern papers of the Calhoun faith are in- 
'dignant at the propesition to annex Canada to the 
| Union. Cuba and Jamaica they think would be 
very desirable acquisitions, but Canada they have 
no inclination for.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

oo 

Mr. Benton’s recent speech, in opposition to the 
extension of slavery is very favorably received in 
the south, always excepting South-Carolins.—Ex. 
; 
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A Review or Tue Causes anD ConseQuENCES OF 
rue Mexican War. By William Jay. Bos- 
ton: Benjdmin B. Mussey § Co.; Uriah 
Hunt & Co., Philadelphia; M. W. Dodd, 
New York. 1849. 


‘This work has passed through four editions dur- 
ing this small portion of the present year, which 
proves that the book, or the subject of which it 
treats, or both, liave made a powerful interest in 
the public mind. 

We hare read the work, every word of it, with 
increasing interest from beginning to end; and 
though we cannot approve all the author has said, 
we find little to object to, and very much to com- 
mend. Mr. Jay goes into the eatly history of 
Texas; and then follows it critically through its 
Independence and Annexation. 


Afterwards come the negotiations for the elaims 
of our “ much injured citizens,’ Slidell’s mission, 
the seizure of California, the advance of Gen. Tay- 
lor in time of peace, and other too successful at- 
tempts to embroil these sister Republics in the hor- 
rors of murderous war. 


Then follows, to ome extent, an account of thie 
efforts to gain territory by presenting the sword in 
one hand and the purse in the other, the agitation 
of the Wilmot Proviso in Congress, and finally the 
sufferings, cost, and the moral and political evils of 
the war. 

In all this, ati attempt is made, and we think a 








very successful one, to prove that it was the reali 
or supposed self-interest of slaveholders which se- 
parated Texas, annexed it to our country, brought 
on the War with Mexico, and wrested from her, in 
all, more than half of her origirial possessions, 
“ equal to seventeen times tlie extent of the Empire 
State.” This was done about the same time that 
nearly six degrees, of northern territory were giv- 
en up by many who professed that our title to it 
was “ clear and unquestionable.” 

We had read, as we supposed attentively, the 
histury of this matter in the public journals ; and 
had frequently heard the representations of public 
men in addresses—we had supposed the subject 
long ago exhausted, but Mr. Jay has furnished so 
many new and important facts, that what we before 
believed to be true, we now find demonstrated, al- 
most beyond the possibility of cavil. 

—This work will have warm opposers even at 
the north, as well as ardent friends. One of our | 
cotemporaries in this city, says, “ we are patriotic 
enough to stand by our country ‘right or wrong.’ ” 

This sentiment, “ My country right or wrong,” 
we believe was first uttered as a toast by a wild, 
reckless New England youth, named Stephen De- | 
eatur, who, for his extraordinary intrepidity and | 
daring was justly honored with the title of Com- | 
modore. For such a man in such a war as our last | 
with England, this sentiment might not seem very | 
profane ; but that northern men,—after our Mexi- | 
ean war which has written our infamy in letters of 
blood to be read by the world till the end of time,— | 
that such men should censure Jay’s Review on the 
ground that “ we are patriotic enough’’ to uphold. 
our country in the wrong,we think is a puerile and 
blasphemous attempt to pay allegiance to our na- 
tional dictum by rebellion to Almighty God. 

If this war was wrong, does any one suppose | 
that such a course will make it even appear less 
so? As well may the ostrich suppose that hiding 

















its own diminutive head will conceal its enormous 
body from view atid from datger. 

The subjects of which this volume treats, are 
matters of history ; and any attempts to conceal or 
suppress the truth will prove as sagacious as throw- 
ing dust over our heads to hide the splendor of a 
noon day sun. We confess that we are not “patri- 
otic enough to stand by the country’? except in 
what we believe to be right ; for like the rebellious 
and patriotic Henry of the Revolutiou, we feel that 
we hold to truth and the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe a higher allegiance than to all earthly 
powers. 

For one important reason we hope Jay’s Review 
will be genegally read. This territory, thus wres- 
ted from Mexico, will soon be cursed with the 
blight of Slavery or become the home of millions of 
freemen. That great battle, more important than 
a hundred Buena Vistas, must soon be lost or won. 
On this account, Jay’s Review of the Mexican War 
is opportune and may exert a controlling influence 
for good. If such be its errand, we say to it and 
its mission, we bid you God Speed ; and if the Wil- 
mot proviso shall save this ample territory from the 
disgrace, and the woes, and the blight of Slavery, 
we may well exclaim, that the intended wrongs to 
Joseph have proved the salvation of Israel. 





Lirrect’s Livine Ace, No. 273, 

Contains a powerful story from the New Month- 
ly; several miscellaneous sketches and essays, and 
English articles of deep interest on European af- 
fairs. 'The communication of the Hungarian repre- 
sentative in Paris, Count Teleki, to the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is alone worth the shil- 
ling the No. costs, 

At Palmer's. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Wuereasouts or tHe Literateurs.—Bryant 
isin Paris; Bayard Taylor has gone to California ; 
Cooper is on the Susquehanna; Tuckerman is at 
Newport ; Simms is in Charleston ; Kimball, Prof. 
Hetiry, and Mrs. Osgood, are at Saratoga; Gris- 
wold is at the North, fishing; Mrs. Oakes Smith 
is passing the Summer in the vicinity of Portland ; 
Mrs. J. C. Neal is in Vermont; Whittier is in 
New Hampshire —Richard’s Gazette. 

Tue Ports.—Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Welby and 
Alice and Phebe Carey, are about to publish new 
volumes of poetry. 

La Democratic Pacifique says, that Lamartine’s 
“ Meditations,”’ and some of his other works, have 
been translated into Chinese, by order of the Em- 
peror. 

Robert Owen is writing a new scries of letters on 
the advantages of English Socialism, addressed to 
the Fourierites and Red Republicans. 

Horace Smith. the English novelist and poct, ce- 
lebrated for his authorship, with his brother James, 
of the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” recently died at 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Herman Mevvitte has just ready for the press 
anew work entitled “ Redburn ; his First Voyage : 
being the Sailor Boy Confessions and Reminiscen- 


ces of the Son of a Gentleman.’’ It will appear 


simultaneously from the press of the Harpers, and 
Bentley in London.—Eve. Mirror. 

Sare Seat.—aA letter closed with the white of 
an egg cannot be opened with the steam of boiling 
water, like a common wafer, as the heat only adds 
to its firmness. 

Good Newspapers are the only pnper currency 
that is worth more than gold and silver ! 





News. 


Carefully condensed fer the Literary Union. 


LILI I LS 


FOREIGN. 


By the Steamer Cambria. 


England. 
Parliament was to be prorogued on the 9th. 
The Cholera steadily increases in London and 
other parts of England. Scotland is generally ex- 
empt. 





SO 











Ireland. 

There has been a serious riot between a proces- 
sion of Orangemen and a party of Catholics, by 
whom they were attacked. Forty or fifty persons 
are said to have been killed or wounded. 

It is believed the potato crop will escape disease. 

France. 

The Assembly adjourned on the 15th Aug., till 
the 15th Oct. 

Prince Canino, son of Lucien Bonaparte,has been 
arrested om the road from Marseilles to Paris, whi- 
ther he was going to collect money due from the 
President, his cousin. 

The élections have been fatorable to the Govern- 
ment. 

Gen. Lamoriciere Has been appointed envoy to 
Russia. 

Arrests continae. 

Ktalf. 

The Romans manifest great hatred to the Frenek. 
Every opportunity is taken to insult them. They 
are being disarmed and placed in a state of abject 
surveillance. 

The American consul has beer insulted by two 
French soldiers. 

The Roman Municipality firmly deny any inten- 
tion of assisting the French in their operations, and 
have been dissolved. 

The Roman troops are continually leaving. Gar- 
ibaldi is in the motntains with his legion. Mazzini 
is still in Rome. 

The siege of Venice has been suspended on ac- 
count of sickness in the Austrian camp: The block- 
ade continues. 

Hungary, 

Accounts are still confused. Bat the Russian 
Prince Paskiewich, has probably taken Debreesin 
—it being an unwalied city, and surrendered with- 
out a blow, the people mostly abandoning it. 

The Hungarians are said to have captured Arad, 
a strong fortress in the upper Banat. - 

Jellachich las probably been worsted im the late 
battle. 

A severe action between Gorgey and Haynan, 
resulted doubtfilly: Gorgey is in a critical position. 
The Austrians and Russians are concentrating 
about him at Comorn. He is supported by Dem- 
binski with a strong corps: 

Sickness prevails in the Austrio-Russian camp, 
to a frightful extent. 

The Turks are detefmined to refuse the Russians 
passage through their territory. 

Kossuth’s proclamation has been enthusiastically 
responded to. Provisions are being buried, and 
the country laid waste to straiten the enemy. 

Pesth was reported to be occupied by the Aus- 
trians. But the latest telegraphic report announ- 
ces Kossuth’s return to it, amidst great rejoicing. 

Russia, 

There are rumors of the Emperor’s insanity.— 
Probably erroneous. 

Poland is in a state of siege; it is believed that 
some striking success of the Hungarians is only 
needed to arouse every Pole to resistance. 
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Germany. 

Radstadt still holds out. 

Denmark. 

An armistice is being ratified with the German 
Holsteiners, to continue till Jan. Ist. 

We subjoin a document of interest : 
PROCLAMATION OF THE ROMAN MUNICIPALITY. 
S. P. Q. R. 

Romans !—The proclamation of General Oudinot 
Commander-in-Chief of the French army announ- 
ces that the military will immediately call for the 
support and assistance uf the municipality. Your 
municipal representatives have taken no part in the 
measures published up to the present hour. They 
remain, however, at their posts, solely with the in- 
tention of not abandoning their fellow citizens at 
this particular time. They will do so as long as it 
is possible to treat ina suitable manner the muni- 
cipal interests, and to watch over them as far as 
may be in their power during these grave circum- 
stances. Their object has been to fulfil the confi- 
dence reposed in them by their election. They 
will still receive your complaints, they will place 
your demands near the authorities, and seck jus- 
tice for you, and in every instance try to diminish 
your sufferings. 

Romans, at this hour you are called on to dis- 
play your great qualities; exercise them in the 
hope that more fortunate moments are at hand. 

T. Srursinetti, Senator, G. Lunati, T. Gaveor, 
A. De Anpers, G. Piacentin1, C. Cornows, 
A. Fexictant. 

At the Capitol, July 6. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Some difficulties have occurred with the Indians 
in Florida. 

A young Spaniard, named Rey, has been abduc- 
ted from N. Orleans. He wasa fugitive from Cu- 
ba, for a political offense, and under protection of 











our laws. ‘The Spanish consul is deeply implicated 
in the outrage. The following is from the Tri- 
bune :-— 


New-Onveans, Thursday, July 26. 

The Spanish Consul, with two other persons, 
have been arrested, charged with the abduction of 
Don Juan Francisco Rey, previously announced by 
telegraph. The Consul has been bailed in the sum 
of $5,000, and bound over to appear. The inves- 
tigation is set down for the 27th inst. Great ex- 
citement still prevails, especially among the Spanish 
population. A thorough investigation is demand- 
ed, and the intervention of the National Govern- 
ment wil] be invoked to demand the return of Rey, 
with a suitable apology for the gross insult to our 
flag and our laws, or to inflict summary punish- 
ment for such a flagrant violation of international 
law and the good understanding of neighborship. 

Tue Aspucrion or Juan Francisco Rey.—Don 
Jose Morante, yesterday, made the following affi- 
davit before Justice Bright, implicating another 
individual, absent from the city, in the abduction of 
Juan F. Rey :— 

The State vs. Carlos de Espana, et als. 

Hon. Geo. Y. Bright, Second Justice of the Peace. 

Jose Morante being under oath, declares and 
says, that he has good and true reasons to believe 
that Fulgencio Llorente, was among the parties en- 
gaged in the violent abduction of Juan F. Rey, 
elias Garcia, as related in this appearer’s first af- 
fidavit. And that the name of the said Llorente 
has been omitted in said affidavit through a clerical 
error of the person who copied the affidavit. 

This sppearer prays that said Fulgencio Liorente 
be arrested for having committed assault and bat- 


| tery upon said Rey, in the manner related in the 

first affidavit, and that he be dealt with according 

to law. 
(Signed,) Jose Morante. 
July, 1549. Georce Y. Bricur. 

Mr. William Eagle came before the Justice yes- 
terday morning, and gave have himself up, stating 
that he had seen by the papers that a writ of arrest 
was out against him. Ile was held to bail in the 
sum of $2,500, and gave Mr. Henry Hohn as seeu- 
rity. Henry Marie, who was arrested on Monday 
and put in jail for want of security released 
yesterday morning on giving bail in the like sum of 
$2,500, with Mr. Joseph Lisbony as surety.—N. 
O. Pic, 22d. 

Barrerr’s Case.—A man named Barrett has 
been imprisoned in S. C. for alleged ‘incendiarism.’ 
The following is from the Cleveland True Demo- 
crat :— 

“* John M. Barrett, who now lies in prison near 
Spartanburg, S. C., charged with being an ‘ incen- 
diary’ and an Agent of the Abolitionists, and whose 
case was noticed in the Bugle, of the 14th, is a 
young man, 24 years of age, and a citizen of Indi- 
ana. He was never connected with the Abolition- 
ists, but has always been a Whig, until he became 
a Free-Soiler. He went South under the advice 
of his physician, hoping to find relief from a bron- 
chial affectign. The Democrat says he is a most 
amiable and prudent young man ; decided in opin- 
ion, but never offensive in speech ; anti-Slavery, 
but ultra in nothing. He is the author of the In- 
diana Free-Soil Address. He spoke to no slave ; 
not a word in this respect, was proved upon him. 
The letters and documents found in his possession, 
contained not a line that could by any possibility be 
deemed incendiary. And yet this amiable and in- 
offensive traveler, though an invalid, lies in a 
Southern prison, a victim of slaveholding suspicion 
and malevolence.”’ 

Tue Canapian Convention—-Feperat Union 
oF THE Provinces.—Montreal, Tuesday, July 21. 
—The Convention has positively decided on re- 
commending the permanent consolidation of the 
Provinces intoa Federal Union. The Address 
containing these propositions ought to have been 
brought up yesterday, and is looked for with no 
small anxiety. It has been determined by the citi- 
zens of Kingston to address the Convention, ex- 
pressing their entire concurrence and approbation 
in the proceedings of that body.—Courier. 

An artificial Sea-Serpent, prepared by some wags 
at Newport, created a great consternation among 
the bathers, a few days ago, by its sudden appear- 
ance in their midst. 

Cauirornia.—aAn effort is being made, at San 
Francisco, to organize a State Government. 
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GLEANINGS. 


(a8 There has been a large fire in Montreal, 
which consumed 40 buildings. Loss $80,000. 

{3 Charles Inman, a brother of the late Henry 
Inman, the great artist, and also of John Inman, 
the distinguished editor of the New York Com- 
mercial] Advertiser, died of cholera on the 4th inst. 
at St. Louis, 

{3 An African Colleve, founded by Charles 
Avery, Esq., a wealthy manufacturer of Pittsburg, 
is progressing in Allegheny city. 

tay” The Niagara Suspension Bridge Company 
have declared a dividend of 2 per cent. 

(a The Austrian Government has decided to 
send a commission to Paris, to learn something 














about manufactures and agriculture, 


Sworn and subscribed before me, this 21st day of | 


ee —™— 


(a¥~ The population of Wisconsin is 300,000. 

{2 Detroit will be in telegraph connection with 
St. Paul, the capital of Minesota, in a few weeks. 

¢(#~ The cholera is said to be prevailing ameng 
the Indians, on the overland route to California. 

{3~ Hon. Joel Jones, the late President of the 
Girard College, has been chosen to address the 
Alumni of Yale College in August. 

(38~ Mr. Hannegan, our new Representative to 
the Court of Prussia, reached Berlin on the Ist of 
July, and was soon after presented to the King. 

(a8 Within one week, five hundred Catholics 
died in Cincinnati. 

(3 In St. Louis, the mortality of middle-aged 
married ladies is greater than that of any other 
class. 

(# Darrmovutn Cottece.—Forty young men 
graduated at this College on the 26th. 

(3 There is a Sunday paper in Albany, entitl- 
ed “* The Sunday Dutchman.” 

(a Doctor Seward, of Florida, Orange Co., 
father of W. H. Seward, is lying so dangerously 
ill, that his life is despaired of. 

(@” Perer’s Pence.—The Cincinnati Catholic 
Telegraph, of last week, states that the collections, 
“so far as heard from, in the Diocese of Cincinna- 
ti, amount to more than $1390.” 

{33 Prof. Chas. E. Anthon, has resigned the 
Chair of Modern Languages, in St. John’s College, 
Annapolis. 

(a The rust is found to be bad among the 
Wheat of Wisconsin. 

(a~ Gen. Scott’s annexation letter has stirred 
up an excitement in Canada, The ministerial pa- 
pers indignantly remind him of his “ hasty plate of 
soup.”’ 

(3 The Freshman class at Cambridge for the 
coming year, will probably be the largest that has 
ever entered that institution. 

{@~ Colonel Benton, it is said, has written to 
his personal friends, that he has the greatest confi- 
dence in his success in Missouri before the people. 

(#” Cabin passage from Cinci.nati to St. Louis 
is eight dollars. 

(= Kentucky, in 1776, was a wilderness ; now 
she numbers a million of people. 

{G8 Pierre Choteau, one of the founders of St. 
Louis, died in that city July 9th, at an advanced 
age. 

{2 It is stated that about 2000 persons have 
left Columbus, Ohio, in apprehension of a visit 
from the cholera. 

(@ The Troy Budget states that every case 
of cholera reported to the Board of Health of that 
city, has terminated fatally. 

(2 Mrs. Madison’s remains are to be conveyed 
to Virginia. 

(8 Maria Monk, the author of the “ awful dis- 
closures,” of some years ago, has been leading a 
dissolute life in New York for same time, and was 
arrested the other day for thieving. 

{38 Hon. Thomas Corwin has received the de- 
gree of L. L. D., from Granville (Ohio) College, 
and Hon. Peter Hitchcock, the same honor, from 
Western Reserve College. 

{a A young Englishman died at Trenton, N. 
J., last Sunday, from taking half an ounce of laud- 
anum t» cure diarrhea. 

(3 A Brack Bisnor.—-A black Episcopal 
Bishop is soon to be ordained in England, and 
sent to Africa. 

ta Mr. Colman gives an account of several 
British noblemen whose annual incomes vary from 
500,000 to 750.000 dollars. Lord Yarborough has 
600 tenants, and one may travel thirty miles in a 
' direct line on his estate. 
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Our Exchange Miscellany. 
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“Mrs. Swisswetm of the Pittsburgh Visiter, 
don’t like us. Sorry !’—Lippard’s Paper. 
Who told you we didn’t like you, Mr. L.? We 





A Riddle Half Read. As to the cause of this strange adventure of the 
young girl, the sad, unapproachable silence of the 
Some ten days since, there arrived in the South- parents forbid inquiry, and the affair ended as it be- 


. , . —_ , , , 
| ern train, and took lodgings at Union Hall, Sarato- _gan—a mystery.—Cor. Eve. Mirror. 





} 
| 





| ga, a youth apparently about 18 or 20 years old, of aclsine 


—-— + a@e-- 


| singular beauty, with raven locks, a sparkling black | Extract of a letter dated :— 








did not say so, pon honor! It was your “ Mem- eye, a complexion in which the lily and the rose | 


oirs of a Preacher,” and an account of the N. Y. | 


tiot we did not like. Your style of writing we 


! * + + . 
seemed vividly striving for the supremacy, a voice 


of silvery tone and mellow richness, and an ease, | 


dislike exceedingly, but as for yourself, you may be | maturity and brilliancy of manner altogether unu- 
the cleverest fellow “in all Filladelfy” for aught) sual in a male so young, and which attracted the 


we know. We do not even profess to judge the | 


| ° . . . . 
attention and excited universal admiration. 


merit of your works in general, having only read | short, he ; peared to be one of those specimens of | 


what appeared in ‘“‘ The Nineteenth Century”’ and | boyhood, 


which nature is sometimes so lavish 


a part of the two articles of which we spoke. You! jy the bestowment of her gifts, and which are as | 


appear and profess to have a high aim in your | pare as they are pleasing and attractive ; combin- | 
works ; and we know no reason for withholding | jng all the delicacy and richness of female beauty, | 


from you the credit of aiming at what you profess | 
—the elevation of labor, and amelioration of the 
condition of the poor—but seriously, your tales re- 
mind us of a hay stack! There is a pyramid of! 
words piled up and joined together, so as to vibrate 
like a living thing to the pressure of outward force; 
but it is all dry hay, words, rhetoric, while the idea 
is stored away underneath like a mouse. We 
know no name for your style ; and have not learn- 
ed that any critic has invented any other than “the 
Lippard Style,”’ which must mean a style that re- 
quires the writer to be born with “St. Vitas’ 
dance”’ to be inoculated for the Delirium Tremens, 
take the nightmare in the natural way, get badly | 
frightened at a collection of snakes, and write un- 
der the combined influence of these manifold caus- 
es of inspiration! We are in the shadows of the 
old matter-of-fact world, which used words to 





with a precociousness of mind and manner equally 
marked and unusual. With a bold, yet By no 
means rude familiarity, he soon made the acquaint- 
ance of mothers and misses, who seemed alike cap- 
tivated withthe young charmer, and courted his 
attentions with jealous rivalry ; the former confid- 
ing in his youth as a protection to their daughters, 
and the latter subdued and enraptured by the beau- 
ty of his person and the elegance of his address.— 
In the ball-room, with his fashionable dress coat 
buttoned to the chin, his symmetrical, his contracted 
waist, his round, full chest, his delicate hands anc 





grace through the dance, all eyes and-many hearts 
were fastened with lavish intensity. After thus 
rioting a week amid the most extravagant atten- 
tions of the mamas, and the no less extravagant 
affections of their captivated daughters, the young 





clothe ideas, not to build Mausoleums for them ; 
and are, in fact, as little prepared to appreciate the 
excellencies of your new school of composition, as 
was the world for the belief of the Copernican sys- 
tem when first announced. We do not believe 
your writings ever have, or can, accomplish any 
good—that, they can possibly leave a serious im- 
pression onany mind. To us your deathbeds, mar- 
riages, mobs and private meetings—your pathos, 
your solemnity, humor and wit are alike—ridicu- 
lous, and that’s all —Pitts. Sat: Vis. 
=@>>—- 





Rev. C. Nightingale’s toast at Chicopee, on the 
Ath :--“' Our Fire Engines—May they be like old 
maids, ever ready but never wanted.’’— Ex. 

We pity the man, reverend or otherwise, who 
could avail himself of a festive occasion to indulge 
in a fling at unmarried ladies. ‘The ladies of Chi- 
copee, we gather from the papers, were the active 
getters up of the celebration, the men being unpat- 
riotic, or perhaps, too stingy, and it is quite likely 
some of the class jeered at by his reverence were 
present. But present or absent, we can scarcely 
conceive of a sentiment more unbecoming a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ than the one quoted. Mr. 
Nightingale’s master was kindly treated by the 
** old maids” of Bethany, when he met only with 
insult from the reverend gentlemen at Jernsalem. 
—N. Y. Organ. 

a 

We have received the fifth number of the Liter- 
ary Union, published at Syracuse, N. Y., by W. 
W. Newman, and edited by J. M. Winchell and 
James Johonnot. Messrs. W. and J. are young 
men of great literary attainments, and eminently 
qualified for their undertaking,as this No.abundant- 
ly testifies. Success to them.—Stark Co. (0O.) 
Democrat. 

—The Democrat flatters us—our modesty is 
quite overpowered, We beg our friends to be cau- 
tious. 


“Uriah Baden,” as he booked himself, suddenly 
disappeared. From a fear of detection, or some 


Ballston, and entered the National Law School 
there as a pupil, under the pretense that his pa- 
rents would be on ina day or two with the bulk of 
his baggage. Struck with his appearance, and the 
ease and eloquence of his conversational powers, 
the President, J. W. Fowler, Esq., assigned him 
at once a performance in off-hand speaking, which 


this, his speaking capacities wére put to a te 


| 


| 
{ 


} 
| 


tiny feet, as he moved with exquisite elasticity and | ™ 


| 
| 


} 





with the trial and argument of causes, form a prom- | 


San Francisco, CaLirornia, 
April 9, 1849. 

When your son arrives, I shall be pleased to 

show him every attention. I trust he will be pre- 


In Pared to rough it, as we all do here. 


Many poor fellows who have already arrived, are 
sadly disappointed with the state of things here. 
Several are pawning and hawking their clothes 
about to raise sufficient money to carry them to the 
mines. An outfit from here costs about two hun- 
dred dollars, for provisions, passage, &c. 

Others again, who came out in the California, 
have returned from the mines quite disgusted with 
the hard labor attending the finding of gold; the 
fact is, only those persons who are accustomed to 
hard labor can succeed in making the business of 
miners profitable. 

As to shipments here, I can give you no encour- 
agement before Autumn, the country will be inun- 
dated with goods of every description, which will 
sell at aheavy loss. Ship owners may obtain good 


, freight for their vessels by shipping building mate- 


als to this port. 

This gold excitement will have a tendency to 
make money a heart-ache both at home and abroad, 
in consequence of the want of success of sons and 
relatives in procuring of gold. Although painful 
to thousands, yet undoubtedly great good will even- 
tually be the result. 

The discovery of the gold mines is, I believe, the 


other cause, he retired to the neighboring village of | ™°#"S which an all-wise Providence has adopted to 


people this territory with the Anglo-Saxon race.— 
N.Y. Mirror. 


5 we Ge eS” 


Edwin Forrest. 

Mr. Edwin Forrest calls the general expression 
of disgust at his conduct, on the part of the press, 
“cowardice and malice,” and bombastical! de- 
clares his intention to go straight onward, turning 


inent part in the exercises of the Institution. In| neither to the right nor to the left! If he eould 
st too turn completely round, and retrace regretfully the 











severe for a matter of mere amusement ; and dread- | preposterous path which he has been treading for a 
ing an exposure which the presence of the hundred year back, he might possibly recover some portion 
young gentlemen conneeted with the school might | of the respect of many who have been compelled to 
affect, and certainly would render most embarrass- ‘condemn him at the expense of both pride and 





hotels, where he spent the night before last, in si- 
lent seclusion, as if reflecting on the error of his 
ways. 

During his former visit, he had coquetted with 
the fair ones, and made three or four solemn pro- 
testations of love, which had awakened a delicious 


news of his return led to many eager but unsue- 
cessful inquiries for his whereabouts. Yesterday 


and nervous excitement, having traced their errant 
daughter at length to the theater of her eomico- 
tragic adventures’; and being directed to her hid- 


disguise, and last evening left for their home in 
New Jersey, with as sweet and beautiful a looking 
daughter as ever graced the proper habiliments of 





hope in as many unsuspicious hearts. Hence the | 


morning there arrived here a fine looking, middle | 
aged gentleman with his lady, in a state of anxious | 


ing-place, they sought her rooms, tore off her male | 








ing and fearful, he again took French leave, return- | feeling. —St. Louis Reveille 
g. A , 
ed to this place, and stopped at one of the minor | 


a 

The Journeymen Tailors of Boston, held a meet- 
ing on Wednesday. The Times gives a report of 
the proceedings, from which it appears that the 
wages of the class are insufferably low ; that it re- 
quires the diligent labor of a man from 16 to 18 
hours a day, to earn 75 cents. There has been a 
reduction of the wages, about 75 per cent, within 
10 years. A resolution was adopted, asking the 
co-operation of the Tailoresses, in the effort to raise 
wages. Several spirited speeches were made.— 
Lowell American. 


_ 





In a libel suit at the West the counsel for the 
plaintiff told the jury that he did not ask for dam- 
ages from a desire to obtain money, but merely as 
an indication that his client had been wronged ; 
and if 8 verdict in his favor, giving damages, was re- 


her sex, with nothing to distinguish her from them _ turned, not one cent of the money would be taken 
but her exquisite personal charms and her shorten- | from the defendant. The jury thereupon returned 
ed locks, which, to complete the illusion, she had , a “verdict for the plaintiff of four hundred and fif- 
cropped and subjected to the hand of the barber. | ty dollars, not to be paid,” 
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Four Weeks Day School. | 


HE Subscriber, Principal of Public School, No. | 

10, proposes to give a short but THorovuGn | 
course of instruction in this city during the coming 
vacation ofour City Sclhiools, in the four branches, 
Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, and Algebra. 

Those wishing to avail themelves of such a | 
course, will please leave their address at the Buok- 
store of L. W. Hau. 

If suitable encouragement be offered, the School 
will be opened, in some central location, on Mon- 
day, August 13th, and continue four weeks, (six days 
in the week) including 48 sessions of four hours 





each, 

Terms, $2,00, payable at the end of the second 
week. . 

Syracuse, July 30, 1849. J. B. BRIGHAM, 





emmaovale 
HAUNCEY TUTTLE has removed his Hat 
and Fur Store opposite (north) of the Syra- | 
cuse House, Genesee Street, next door to B. R. Nor- | 
ton & Co., Jewellers, where will be kept as go od | 
and fashionable assortment of Goods as can be found 
in the Sinte of New York, in our line, 


CONSISTING IN PART OF 


Black and Arab Beaver, White and Black 
Brush, Mole Skin and Silk Mats. 


From the well known ard fashionable establishment 
of Wm. H. Beebe & Co., Broadway, New York. 
Panama, Manilla Cactus, and all kinds of STRAW | 
HATS for gentlemen. Youths’ ard Children’s | 
Cloth Caps of all kinds and qualities, Umbrellas, | 
Trunks, Velises and Traveling Bags, and many oth- 
er articles too numerous to mention. 

Cash paid fo’ any quantity of Fleece, Wool, Si.eep 
and Lamb Skins. {@” Store, Genesee Street, op- 
posite nerth of the Syracuse House. 

CHAUNCEY ‘TUTTLE, Agent. 








S. THAYER, 


Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina 
Street, Syracuse. 





DRS. POTTER & KENWORTHY, — 
Editors of the 
Eclectic Surgical and Medical Journal, 


Will promptly attend all calls in the line of their 
profession in the City and Country, and can be 
consulted at all hours, at their office, 


Over Bank of Syracuse, Salina Street, near the 
Rail Road Depot. 
{> The Poor prescribed for, and Surgical op- 
erattons performed for them gratnitously. 
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GALLERY, 
Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 

LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE 
Of various sizes, aud of the most delicate execution, 
may be obtained at the above Rooms during the day, 
from 8 A. M. to 5 P.M. 

PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 

Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and 
other materiats eonnected with the Art, constantly on 
hand, and for sale at New York p ices. The abovear- 
ticles are saleeted with great care, and war anted in 
all cases. J. M. CKARK, 

June 7. 1849. F J. CLARK 


DENTAI SURGERY, 
BY ©. F. CAMPBELL. 


Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the 
Car-House. 
HOSE in want of the aid of a Dentist, are in- 
vited to calland examine specimens of work 
which will be warranted to compare favorably with 
the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
means of all. 
tw” Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, 








or entire sets of Teeth on plate,that he will (in or- 
dert obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience trom going without teeth from 3to 6 months, 
which is necessary b~-fore inserting the permanent 
set,) furnish them with a temporary set free from 
er 


nse, until the set is inserted, 


PARES RS 
_NEWS ROOM, 
SYRACUSE HOUSE, SALINA STREET, 
Syracuse, N, Y., 
Where every variety of Magazines, Cheap Pub- 


| lications, Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, &c.,&c., 
/may be found at wholesale or retail, upon the 
| most favorable terms. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG HIS LIST CF | 
} 


WMAGAZIWSS, - | 


RECEIVED EVERY MONTH: 


Eclectic Magazine $6 per year, 50c. No. 

Knickerbocker do. 5 u 44 @& 
Hunt's Merch’t’s do. 5 a 4 « 
Am. Whig Review, 5 « 44 “ 


wittell’s Living Age,6 


124 weekly. 
Democratic Review,3 


25 monthly. 


Graham's Magazine,3 “ 25 « 

Godey’sLady’s Book,3 " 35 « 

Blackwood's do., 3 “ 25 “ 

Sartain’s Umon Mag.3 us 25 « 

Holden’s Dollar do, 1 ” we.* 

Ladies’ National do.2 is « 

Ch’n Ladies’Wreath,1 ° 9 « | 
* Family Circle, 1 ¢ Qo 

Merry’s Museum, 1 ” 9 « 
N. Amer Review, 1 “ 1,25 quarterly. 
Edinburgh do. 3 “ 716 « 
Westminster do. 3 6 15 * 

London do. 3 a“ 16 « 

North British do. 3 “ 75 “ 


WSWSPAP ERS. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Nation. Tribune. Sci- 
entific American. Organ. Spirit of the Times. 
Home Journal. Police Gazette. Literary World. 
New York Herald. Sunday Mercury. Ned Bunt- 
line’s Own. Daily Herald, Tribune and Express. 
BOSTON.—Unele Sam. Yankee. Flag of our 
Union. Museum. Pilot. Yankee Blade. Olive 
Branch. Star Spangled Banner> 
PHILADELPHIA.-—Saturday Courier. Neal's 
Gazette. Dollar Newspaper. Post. 
LONDON.—Iillustrated Times. News. Punch. 
W. L. PALMER, Syrnense. 


@Ctitm Drug Atore. 


A Large and well selected assortment of 
Drugs, Medicines, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, Dental Stock, 
Can be found atthe CITY DRUG STORE, all of w 
are of the first quality and will be sold at 
N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptious put up at 
any hour of the day or night by competent persons. 











and Fancy Goods, 
fe, 
reasonable prices. 


found a large assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 
Selected with great care expressly for City Retail Trade. 
Those who want pure Wings anv Liquors, ezpressly 
for medicinal purposes, can be supplied. 
D. Y. FOOT. 
Syracuse, June 4, 1849. 


CGFatches, Pewrlrm, We., 


Wholesale and Retail. 
T 


IE Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very ex: 
tensive assortmen® of 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 

Being extensively engaged in the importation of 
Watch movements and casing the same with Gold and 
Silver, we are enabled to sell at the lowest New York 

rices. 

JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manufactory where SILVER-WARE 
of all kinds is made equal to any this side of the Atlantic 
and of fm" SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. 


SlP UO WA SlalhwSe 


The subscribers are the sule Agents for this and six- 





Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made. 


keepers. 


Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 


FANCY GOODS of every description usually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 


undersold. 


men. 


WILLARD & HAWLEY, 





yraeuse, June 9, 1849. 





Between the Syracuse House and Post Office. 


Also at the apove establishment, may at all times Le | 


teen other counties in this State, for the sale of Burt’s 


CLUCKS of all descriptions and warranted good time 


ty We wish it to be understood that we will not be 


N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 


Prospectus of Litte!l’s Liviug Age. 


NHIS work is conducted inthe syirit of Litiell's 
Museum of Forei. n Literature, (which was fa- 


_vorably received by the publie for twenty years,) 
| butas it is twice as large, and appears so often we 


not only give spirit ard freshness to it by many 
things Which were excluded by 9 month’s delay, but 
while thus extending our scope and gatheringa 
greater and more attractive variety, are able so to 
increase the solid and substantial part of our litern- 
ry, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants ofthe American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edin- 
burg, Quarterly, and other Reviews; aad Black- 
wood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen Political 
Commentaries, his hizhly wrought Tales, and vivid 
descriptions of rvraland mountain Scenery ; and the 
contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling E2- 
auminer, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and in- 
dustrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and com- 
prehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable 
Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Ser- 
vice, and with the bestarticles of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainswortiés, 
Hood’s,and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow witand wisdom from Punch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunderof The Times. We shall increase the 
variety byimportations from the continent of Eu- 
rope, and from the new growth of the British colo- 
nies. 

The sieamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchant, Travelers, 
and Politicians, with all parts of the world ; sothat 
much more thanever it now becomes every intelli- 
gent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only 
| because oftheir nearer connection with ourselves, 
but because the vations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change. to some new state of 
things, Which the merely political prophet cannot 
| compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
| ization, (which isextending over the whole world,) 
jand Voyages and Travels, will be favorite matter 
for our selections ; and,in general, we shall syerte- 
matically and very fully acquaint our readers with 
the great department of Foreign affairs, without en- 
tirely neglecting ourown. 

\W hile we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 
ble to allwho wish to keep themselves informed of 
the rapid progress of the movement--to Stateemen, 
| Divines, Lawyers,and Physiciane—to men of buri- 
ness and men of leisure--il is still a stronger object 

to make it attractive and useful to their Wives and 
'Children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make 
the work indispensable in every wellinformed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moralappetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly forthe imagination, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, History,and more solid matter, we may 
produce a work which shall be popular, while at 
the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

E. Lirrruyt &Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont st., 
Boston. Terms, $6 per year--published weekly. 


Music Store. 
ALLEN & HOUGI, 


DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 
_Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the 
Riil Road Depot, 

Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—al] war 
ranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, 
Pond & Co., and Wm. Halli & Son’s Brass Instruments. 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 
approved Instruments, Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
for all Instruments, and, in short, every thing thata mu- 
sic store should contain, Bands furnished at New York 

rices. 
4 Syracuse, July21, 1849. 


L. W. BALL, | 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Satiwa Street, Synacvsz, 

Has constantly on hand, a general assortment of 
School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 

Which he Sells, WHotesaLe anp Retait, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, ke. 

*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
| to examine his Btock, April 8, '49, 
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: THE NEW YORK 
SATURDAY EVENING MIRROR. 


—— 


ISSUED FROM THE 
OFFICE OF THE EVENING MIRROR, 
A SPLENDID WEEKLY PAPER, 


WITH THE ABOVE TITLE, CONTAINING: 





| Syracuse Market, August 11. 
[Corrected weekly for the Literary Union.) 


| PROSPECTUS OF 


wee eee oe 2 os) THE LITERARY UNION, 


All the NEWS OF THE WEEK up to the arri- | Rye, ...... 00.00.0022... 5u’Salt bbls 99 


val of the last mail on the evening of publi- 
cation. It isthe desigh of the prepri- 
etcr to make the Sarvuapay Even- 
1n@ Miruor one of the 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE COUNTRY, 


DEVOTED TO 


Science, Literature and the Art, 


And free from the scandal and immorality which, 
just at the present time, seem to form tle great 
staple and interest of a large class of weekly pa- 
pers. 


The Saturday Evening Mirror will be addressed to 
Readers of Refined Taste, 


and the Publisher looks exclusively to this class 
of the community for a liberal support. 
TERMS : 

To City Subscribers, One Sartitine a Monru. 
Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR a year, in ad- 
wance; and subscriptions will be received, and 
the paper sent, four Three Months, on the receipt 
of Twenty-five cents. 

CLUBS will be supplied on the following terms : 
For six copies one year, - - $5 00 
For ten copei, “ “ - - 8 00 
For fifteen copies, “ - - 10 00 

Four copies will be sent to one address three 

months for 
ONE DOLLAR. 

GF All communications should be addressed 

to H. FULLER, Mirror Office, New York. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 5, Sauina Street, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 
School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which they sell, Wuotesate & Reva, on the best of 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 








Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenced in December, 1847, ard 
has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Tuxo- 
pore Parker, assisted by several other —e- 

The MassacnusettTs QuarRTRRLY is devoted to the 
interests of no partic lar Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endeavor to preseni an open and fair field 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu ani- 
ty. The first volume contains papers on The Mexican 

ar, The Life and Writings of Agaesiz, The Legality 
ot American Slavery, Edacation of the People, Sweden- 
borg asa Theologian, John Quincy Adams, William 
Ellery Channing, &c., &c. 

Each No. will contain about 125 pages, atthe price of 
$3,00 a year, in advance. 

To new subscribers to the second volume, commenc 
ing in December, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1.50, as long as the printed edition lasts. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
12 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. McGLASHAN & CO., 


RESPECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 
and the public generally, that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and 
are now prepared to execute 


BOOK BINDING 
In all its various branches, including 
Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
etc., etc., etc., 
Also, constanly on hand attheir Room, 
Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, 
BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ordera faithfully executed on short notice, and all 
work warranted to be durable. 
Cloth Cases made & Embossed for the Trade. 
N. B. Partienlar atteution paid to the re binding of 
private and public Libraries, Music, &c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
CHAS. A. FOCKE. 








Syracuse, May 5, 1849 


| Flour, bbl. ... 4 75a5 OU}Hay ton...... 6,00 a 8,00 | 
Indian Meal.cwt....1 25;Fine Salt bbl.,..........75 
(i. ore ee 1,75 
eae ee BZ Beat BO Matincds icovnsen 10 
CUE dinctannnncuil 06%  B. s ccsrcant eins 14 
st caceeatibeinl ;22 

Potatoes, Terrrrryi trite THF lour, ..... 0000000000000 0ge0 
Onions,..................00Sheep Pelts...... 50a1,00 
ED, ccs sandncboalnal 75;Lamb Skins....... 40a75 
ADIOS, 6 iiss 0seses. 088 1L.00:;Hard Wood cord...4,00 
Dried Apples,.........75Soft Do.,,....1,75a2,25 
Butter,|big.....eseee. 124;}Beef on foot...4,00a4,50 
SIOUN SEs 6 hing ccccsngi 6a7}P ork cwt.,......5,00a5,50 
Ps ccaacorngstabuttge Jas; “ Dbl.,...... 10,50a12,00 
EIEN, cccnss ewossaned PR heccddtes scuesatee 7a0 
ere 124 Shoulders,............5a6 





Sernnnam & UPremcihe 
ROF. AUGUSTUS MAASBERG, a Graduate of the 
University of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 


in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 
vate Pupils. 


For references or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 
Cogswell’s, Fayette st. 


Wihyostic @ Hwrgerye 


DR, THOMAS SPENCER, 


Office over Major Dana's Store, corner Warren 
and Canal Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. 











ah » 1AG1 AB Ald b HAS x 
THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 
This Publication is issued monthly. under the patron- 
age and direction of MassacnusetTTs TracueRs’ Asso- 
ciation. Each No. sontains 33 pages, with a cover, at 
the subscription price of $1,00 a year, inadvance. The 
second volume begins with January, 1849. The atten- 
tion of the Friends ot Education in general is respect- 
fully called to this work, and their subscriptions so- 
licited. 
Published by 





CvOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water S:., Boston, Mass. 


Syracuse Nurseries. 


‘BVUE Subscribers having entered into partnership in 
the Nursery business under the above entitled firm, 
have now ready for sule, a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing 
mostof the standard varieties, (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late 
Pomological Conventions at New York and Bnuffalo,) 
which in vigor, thriftiness, and symmetry of growth, are 
not excelled by the productions of any other Nursery in 
the State. Having more than rortTy acres now chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
payed to sell ut Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, 
on terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- 
teuise, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to 
orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are 
healthy and vigorous. 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnuts 
atvery moderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 

Cy Catalogues furnished, erattis, to all Post Parp 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 
Road and Syracuse House. 


ALANSON THORP. 
WM. B. SMITH. 
J. C HANCHETT. 


‘Get the Best.’ 


* All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at theirelbows. And while you are about it, get 
the best ; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head ’—Phrenolog. Journal. 

* Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary 
of she English language.’— London Morning Chron- 
tcle. 

* This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lic and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information, which he would in vain seek for else- 
where.—London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this coun- 
try, orany / bridgment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., and for sale b 

STODDARD & BABCOCK, 


Syracuse, Feb, 4th, 1849 








The great idea which will pervade this Journal, 
is PROGREss. 

Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable intel- 
ligence ofthe day, the Public has wants which our 

|newspapers donotsupply. The preity lispings of 


of, | juvenile tale-writers, and poetical misses in teens, 


on the one hand, and tissues of false sentiment and 
Vicious narrative miscalled ** Cheap Literature,’’ on 
the other, spiced with the bitter bigotry ofall kines 
of partisa: ship, are made to satisfy the -keen appe- 
tite for kn. wledge created by our Free Institutions. 
But how w II the boast that ours is a reading people 
recoil upo our own heads, if their reading be such 
as will co .upt the morals and enervate the mind ? 

To furni:.. the Public with the choicest fruits of 
intellectual exertion, shall be our effort ; to wean its 
taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ‘* Young America,” so 
soon to wield the destinies of the first nation on 
earth. 

In thus advancing the great interests of a Nation- 
al Literature, we shall be aided by numbers of our 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
the aid of their special handmaid, Science. The 
Fine Arts will be prominently noticed. The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 
and Politics,will receive the attention they deserve. 
In each of these departments, practical men will 
devote time and labor to the enterprise. 


We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Circle. Poetry of the first order—gems of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 
eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctness 
and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of Humor, we hope to make productive of equal 
pleasure and improvement. 


To our country women, we would say, that we 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
and shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in thiswork. While we would not have them em- 
ulate the madness of their soi-distant lords, in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate House, 
we would encourage their aspirations to every at 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 

Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump- 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual 
ability of our own, but to the potent influence of the 
spiritof Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch our bark upon the sea of Journalism, and 
awaitsuch breezes as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 


TERMS, &c. 


Tue Literary Unton will be issued every Sat- 

urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto 

form; each No. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 

ical execution will be unsurpassed. 

Terms.—$2,00 a year, invariably in advance.— 

Publication Office atthe News Room of W. L. 

Palmer, No. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
CLUBBING, 

Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 

dollars ; orten copies for fifteen dollars. 


POSTMASTERS 

Are invited to act as Agents, in getting up Clubs or 
procuring private subscriptions, retaining, on the 
latter, a commission of twenty-five per cent. 
Address, POST PAID, 


Ww. W. NEWMAN, 
PRorrRiETor. 





fe Editors inserting our Prospectus, or no, 
ticing prominently, will be entitled toan exchange. 





May 12--lw Syracuse. 


tae” Responsible Acents wanted. 








